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distinctly different courses 
from Dale Carnegia. 
each designed to improve 
individual performance. 



U;*k t itrnegie Courses ure designed W produce the improved performance 
in people char transits into increased pn>d nativity and lower operating 
costs, tiuch of the 5 Dale Carnegie Courses provides specialized training for 
the development and reinforcement of individual capahili ties. The 
currieulums range from [mining in effective communk[ition,dec^ion- 
makings rrui nagemem, selling and service to the art of creating and fostering 
better relationships with other people. 

Objectives and benefits of the 5 Dafe Carnegie Courses: 



JUL DALE CARNEGIE 0013 USE, This Course l£ wort* 
renowned for its effectiveness in training and impiriiiji ihe 
individu-uJ to arediei aehje\c-nk:eit. wEdelv r^uejiaed bene- 
fits prinJuLc Ljii^iblc lasting resuJls in I he areas uf better 
performance und deeper understanding of self und others, 

Employees develop additional scl E -uoi ifidt Hire , They leurn 
■o beuer organise their thought* and ru express themselves 
more clearly and convincingly. They became mure si run ely 
*c!f-nmiivnted. more positive in ihetr attitudes toword their 
rcspnn^hilJn^ They learn to yet aiong taller with in her*. 
*bich mnkes them mare effective ait Ihefrjohii. as ivell as a* 
home and in uncial i r li^i i h \i\s 


THE DALE CARNEGIE SALES COURSE, Yoursile*- 
peoplc can profit from the motivatnmiil mellh nls mu^hi in the 
Saki Course, They team new ideas lor qualifying prospects 
j 5 1 1 1 >: .uiii ki'fnm^ »ne pio'spcvi* jireniiiiii ..mi .nr- rc^\ 
ercuimp more effective saks presentation!. They are inlen- 
viu-K I:-: J hi-ii-.-i meihtHis of con 1 rowing the wles 
mien j l^ 1 . cheeking mivlakcji in time lo mule correct jum. 
heiiei handting of ohjectiveii and uf cJLrtmj; saJe^ The Sales 
Courne it ctown-ii dearth and prac tical h improve^ lhe wlfmg 
jthiiines 4if Intih newEy-recruited and experienced ^lespeopk 
The Coarse indudc^parodpation m rc'ilmiic 3cllin|£«M unions 
under the ^uidnncc of specially trained instructors. 


THE DALE CARNEGIE MANAGEMFN T SEMINAR. 

A comprt<nensi\c. goalorkntcd Seminar in the principles 
*nd techniques ol management with srn.vul cmnhwi* on 
*ilnectiny and motivating people^ Th< program ifc dcsijmc J m 
increase the manners ability to Junction mure successfully, 
Bt all levcliof manu^crliil resrxmsibiJtly. The Seen inn i i* geared 
l " produce im mcdi ale. inrasuHihle r^uLi\ as ^el! us the 
-LMiiananejic of run^e ohructi^cs IJcttr: ur^im/uiion and 
more protH can result trotn usm^ lhe principle* ol planning 
^Hirdinfuini!, criiriff i »Ming ;jnd creative chinking [aught in the 
t*ak* Canape Miiim^eTtteni Seminar. 


THE DALE CARNEGIE CUSTOMER REI-ATIONS 
CfK. KSE. A is um j nsivt* pro^nim ^-hich teaches pmp^^ec* 
how to make more &ak* through greater knowledge o( 
customer molisafion The employee's self ciinfide nee [\ 
strengthened, and the Libtlity to communicate is improved. 
The Course emphases better meihmls o! nnalyzin^ customer 
winti and needs, and how lo siress product ttcnefit^ in making 
ittJes. Ir inspire* employees lo lake yrcatef j rue rest in their 
work, to increase their coninbumm tn unrnpany *ale?i and 
profits. 


THE DALE CARNEGIE PERSONNEL DEVELOP- 
MENT COURSE. Thia Course produces uiNutittnl com- 
pany benefit* by mc reaving t'mploycc morale, reducing turn- 
over and improving both person -lo-pcis* >n und group-Ei ^roup 
tvlAtioniihipai. The training ii designed to msntl a feeling crt 
Breaier job satisfaction in employees, ntnl u mon: pi*ir.ive 
^Miiujc toward lhe company «nd its objectives. Better t«un< 
w ork und tnipruvenicnt in indi vidua I performance bey in even 
tah.re employees complete Lhe Course. 


fhf rm?rp mftirmuium ahnuf l)utr Vam^ic Cwurvei. *wiie far 
n f rw copy of our S*C*turxr nrpw/rwir which ivju mutr 
information on the method* and t*bfitctiv#i oftmh Coune. Or 
cuff ioU-frte (Sm 2J 1-5800. hi Texas o*b\ ™U 
fiSfXy 192-2414> 

r& DALE CARNEGIE & 

Ass(xims. ixc. 

&kflTEl»NB * tW nE-G£NCV SMUJARt BLVD. • HOUSTON, TEXAS 7703$. 



WANT TOTAL SECURITY? 




You're hear 
days about the 
praach to security. 

Pinkerton was already 
using it in the 1890s, when the 
President of the Union 
Pacific got tired of having his 
gold shipments robbed 
by Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid. 

It took more than 
guards to solve the prob- 
lem then, and it still 
does. That's why 
Pinkerton has 
grown into Amer- 
ica's foremost 
security and 
investiga- 
tive agency, 
now serving 
more than 35%_oi 
Fortune's Top 500 
Businesses. 

PIMKERTOH'S TOTAL 
SECURITY APPROACH 

First, Pinkerton sits 
down with you to discuss 
your security situation 
This costs you nothing 
Then, if indicated. Pinkerton 
experts will conduct a detailed 
security survey to learn 
the extent of your problem 

After the survey, Pinker- 
ton will recommend in 
writing only the security 
measures tnat you need No 
more, no less. 



If electronic or other se- 
curity equipment is called for, 
Pinkerton will help you 



select the best for your 
needs. Pinkerton sells 
no hardware and is 
therefore free to 
recommend the 
most suitable 
equipment 




available You get 
what you need, not 
what we have in stock 

TO SECURITY 
IMPLEMENTATION. . 

Our total objective is 
to assure that security 
equipment, guards, 
dogs or patrol are 
correctly integrated 
to provide maximum secur- 
ity with greatest economy 

IKVESTIUTIDIL. 

And, where needed, our 
world-famous Department of 
Investigations will help 
you overcome shortages, in- 
ventory losses and other 
internal theft 



Or, if your problem 
is executive protection or 
emergency planning, our 
experts offer a wealth of 
* tested experience. 

PINKERTON EXPERIENCE 
UNMATCHED. 

When 
it comes to 
providing 
total % 
security, 
no other ^ 
company 
can match v 
Finkertons 
diversity of ex^ 
pertise. From, the 
best trained 
guards and in- 
vestigators to the 
most sophisticated ^ 
consultants, Pinker ton\ 
employees m over 100 offices 
stand ready to serve you 





Why settle for less? Call 
212~285-4896orwnteusat LOO 
Church St., N Y , N Y. 10007 

PlNKERTIN 

The most famous name in security 
and investigation. 
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Hiring 



While milt iGng ore Jobless, 
opening for engineers, sec- 
retaries, technicians and 
computer specialist* go uti- 
filled. Where are the jobs of 
the 1980s? Look to high 
technology or get an MBA 

by Mary Tutbill 24 




Firing 



Sharing 



Friday at 4:45 p.m. is the op- 
timum time to ore an inept 
executive, according to a 
new book, Seertts of* Ct>r- 
porcis Headhunter. And 
never explain why you're 
firing him, any* the author 

by John Ware ham 52 



Cities, conn lie* and static 
love revenue sharing, a 
$6.9 billion program thai 
I eta them upend the money 
as they want, but Congress, 
doesn't. Funding will be 
cut by a third this year 

by Michael Thoryn 68 



Bowling 



Once outlawed as a form of 
EambljnE, bowling lb now 
the e port or 64 million 
Americana, who spend 
about $1.6 billion a year to 
knock down ID wooden p:ns 
till at once 12 times in a row, 

by John Costeilo 85 
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City and county govern- 
ments are taking a get- 
tough attitude toward 
public employes' strikes 
Private citizens, like How- 
ard Fulenwider. who 
watched his burin ess bum. 
are Suin^ the unions. 

by Barry Cricknw 33 

Campaign P 8Q 

The swing to conservatism 
could help the GOP fain 
control of the Senate, boost 
conservative strength In 
the House and produce a 
more pro-business climate 
in Congrew. 

by Vernon Lou vi ere 40 

The Stealers 

Dan Rooney is too old to 
play for the Pittsburgh 



Steelers, hut. m president 
of the club he is a major 
factor in their success, Roo- 
ney runs the four-time Su- 
per Bowl champions like- a 
business. "Our product is 
winning," he says as the 
1961) professional foot bull 
ssasan kicks ftfT this month 
and Bradshaw and Compa- 
ny go for that fifth rintf 

by Tony Velocci 46 



Shape Up 



His objective is to reduce 
[hi 1 rule i.jf regxitnlion, hut 
corporations mus1 either re- 
form themselves or the go^ 
eminent will do it for them- 
warns Harold M Williams, 
chairman of the indepen- 
dent Securities and Ex- 
change Commission In a 
wide-rantpnij question -and* 
answer session, the former 
corporation C EX) spells out 



the danger of lethargy nn 
the part of business. 

by Barry Cnckmer 57 

New Chairs 

A "breathtaking in nova 
tion 11 is how on*? professor 
describes th* chairs of sma 1 1 
business or entrepreneur - 
ship that have recently 
been endowed it several 
prominent universities 

by Roberta Graham 64 

Tradeoffs 

The art of trying to get 
what you want in your ca- 
reer without giving up 
what matters In your per- 
rionnl life requires boJanc- 
tng options and making 
tradeoffs 



by BrtrrieGreiff 
and Preston Munter 



76 
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Now you can insure your small business in mere minutes, instead of 
you and your agent spending hours over hard-to-digest insurance forms. 
Because /Etna Life & Casualty offers an ingenious afl-in-one 
Business Owners Policy that might actually cost less than your 
present clutter of policies, 

Just have your nearest JEtna agent drop over, answer a few 
quick questions, and all your bases are covered. Accounts 
receivable! Replacement costs! Any mini or midl computers 
you may possess! Etc. 

You can even get a quote before you're on your second 
^berry-cheese. And later on, you can manage your 
gash flow better, too. Thanks to our monthly 
quarterly, or annual payment plans. 
The sooner you pick up the phone, 
the sooner you can devote less time 
W to insuring your business and 

more time to making it bigger. 
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SHEAFFER EATON 

The impression is lasting. So is the response. 




You can count on a lasting customer impact — and impressive 
result— when you choose the popular NoNonsense* pen, 
a handsome At M ■Glance* pocket secretary or a sJeek 
Targa by Sheaffer 1M pen to carry your company name. 
Your customers will appreciate the reliability, the good taste, 
the reat value. Lei one of our Advertising Speciality Counselors 
help you custom-design your sales incentive programs for 
maximum effectiveness! 
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Chamber of Commerce of the 
Unfted States, Washington, D. C 
The U. S. Chamber is 
a federal ion ol business 
corporations and firms, 
trade association* Focal 
and stale chambers, 
and American chambers 
of commerce abroad 
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* SMALL BUSINESS suppliers to U.S. 
government may be left out in cold If 
General Services Administration succeeds 
in dismantling "multiple award schedules 
system 1 for making purchases* System 
permits federal agencies to order off- 
the-shelf products and services directly 
from nearby businesses* About 62 percent 
of such contracts go to small businesses. 
But now GSA wants to change procedure r to 
order larger quantities of government* 
specification items from smaller number 
of suppliers. Reason given for change is 
qorroction of problems In present system 
Identified by General Accounting Office, 
But small business representatives say 
it's not necessary to throw out baby with 
bathwater. They feel they were not given 
fair opportunity to present their case 
during Senate hearings on subject* 



payment of pensions from funds that 
go broke. But agency is funded by 
assessment on participating employers. 
As employers pull oul. burden grows 
for those remaining. Besides t experts 
say, agency's funding is hopelessly 
inadequate anyway. Senate has passed 
legislation revamping insurance scheme 
and making It harder for pension funds 
to declare Insolvency. However, Senate 
bill carries five nongermane amendments 
and unions are strongly opposed to two-* 
to exempt safe small businesses from 
Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration Inspection and transfer 
some Jurisdiction from Mine Safety 
and Health Administration to OSBA. 
Unions will try to kill bill in House, 
if Douse does not delete amendments. 
And House may not. 



+ *AD SUBSTAUTIATION INVESTIGATION" that 
Federal Trade Commission began in Dec, 
1978. has ended with commissions 
conclusion that 'based on the evidence t 
f urther gallon Is not warranted at this 
time. 11 Probe Involved 83 companies 
making, selling* or creating advertising 
for air conditioners * auto tires* food 
products, fuel additives, household 
disinfectants and safety helmets. 

► REPORTS have been circulating that 
some powerful legislators are trying to 
Set rid of federal Trade Commission 

man Michael Pertschuk. Disregard 
them. Pertschuk is in no more trouble 
than usual. 

* FALLING-DOMINO DISASTER threatens 
multiemployer pension plans because of 
business-labor confrontation in 
Congress. Law that went Into effect 
Aug, 1 provides that federal Pension 
Benefit Guaranty Corp. must take over 



► REKEMBEK BIG BUSINESS DAY* that anti- 
business "celebration* on April 17f 
Its sponsors* *a lab or- consumer- 
religious alliance , * sent letter on 
subject to unions last July. Second 
paragraph proclaims: *The results far 
exceeded our expectations,* 1 Third 
paragraph casts some doubt on seconds 
"We naed Immediate financial help if 

we are to get through the summer,* 
it says. 

► HIGHER INTEREST ON U.S. Savings bonds 
la likely outcome of legislation to let 
Treasury set rates, which are now 

Ileal ted to 7 percent by Congress. House 
has_passed_btll_al lowing one percentage 
point increase in Interest every six 
months » as needed to sell bonds. Senate 
is expected to concur this month* But 
future Treasury advertising will not 
Imply bonds are good investment, as have 
past ads. Reason f Complaints by 
citizens that 7 percent interest is 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 



unsound investment in tiroes of high 
inflation, Federal Trade Commissi on , 
neaesia of "false and deceptive* ad- 
vertising, has been discussing issue 
with Treasury officials. It's all very 
gentlepersonly* since one federal agency 
can't give orders to another. 

* NO TOASTER for £ deposit of $5,000 or 
more in your savings account? That's 
possible outcome of regulatory flap 
pitting federal bureaucrats against one 
another. In one corner; Depository 
Institutions Deregulatory Committee t 
which charges that banks are using 
finder 4 s fees and premiums to evade 
ceilings on interest rates* and wants 
to forbid practices, Opposed; Justice 
Department and Council on Wage and 
Price Stability, which assert that 
gifts and fees enhance competition* 
DIDC says it will announce its final 
decision on Sept. 9. 

► REGULATORY CONFLICTS* largely confined 
to business in past, increasingly affect 
federal agencies themselves. Some 
recent examples : Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration is unhappy 
with performance of Justice Department 
prosecutors working on 05HA cases. 
OSHA is maneuvering to take on core of 
prosecutorial role. Environmental 
Protection Agency is leaning on Energy 
Department to clean up particulate air 
pollution from DOE research facility in 
Hivesville* if* Va. B which was designed 
to test method for reducing sulTur 
dioxide air pollutants from burning high 
sulfur coal. And OSHA is gearing up to 
pull surprise safety inspections on 
other federal agencies* starting 
Oct. 1. However, OSHA will not levy 
fines against others in government. 

* POLITICAL CLOUT of "New Right* gets 
praise from unlikely sources report 
published Jointly by Center to Protect 
Workers" Rights and Conference on 
Alternative State and Local Policies* 
Former group is headed by Robert A* 
Qeorgine, president of Building and 
Construction Trades Department* AFL-CIO. 
Report says New Right "Is able to set 
the tone of political campaigns* and 



"has altered the norm of political 
discussion. " It "*ill continue to be a 
major force in American politics in the 
1980s." Report calls for "an equally 
forceful and effective response by the 
labor movement, progressive activists, 
minorities, women , environmentalists , 
students and concerned moderates* - 

► TOMORROW *S HOT TOPIC in Washington: 
Threat of foreign Investment in U,S* 
Old issue gains renewed vigor from Study 
by House Commerce, Consumer and Monetary 
Affairs Subcommittee* Dangers to 
national security, transfer of 
technology A _and aggravation of inflation 
are aaong potential problems highlighted 
by report, which criticises federal 
government for poor monitoring of 
investment and lack of coordination 
among 16 agencies involved. 

Chairman is New York Rep. Benjamin S* 
Rosenthal, persistent gadfly to 
business! but report must be taken 
seriously p says one business analyst 
familiar with issue t because 'Rosenthal 
has really done his homework" on 
this subject* 

* OSHA MAY GET NEW BOSS Soon, or So 
speculate professional 0SHA-watchers + 
Reasoning; Administrator Eula 
Bingham, appointed in 1977, still 
maintains her home in Cincinnati, 
where her three daughters attend school* 
This prompted criticism in past that she 
spent too much time there and net 
enough in Washington. Also, she has 
lost soma disputes with Labor Secretary 
Ray Marshall over high-level personnel 
matters. She may be staying on now — 
theory goeS" only to avoid embar- 
rassing President Carter by departing 
Just before election, 

► LEAKS often frustrate federal 
officials * but rarely are they serious 
enough to shut down entire agencies . Yet 
that's what happened to Securities and 
Exchange Commission — repository of muoh 
sensitive corporate information— on 
July 17* Leak was quickly traced to 
broken water main in headquarters 
building* Deprived of certain essential 
facilities* regulators went home early* 



Automated Information Management 



The revolutionary new 
way to computerize 
your business quickly 
and economically. 

Until now you have had |ust two 
Choices in computerizing your 
busmess operations. You could 
buy an economical system with 
"canned" Of "turnkey"' software 
or you could have an expensive, 
custom-system programmed 
specifically for your business 

It you deckle lo go the economical 
route, you have to compromise the 
way you do business to conform to 
Ihe standardized software you pur- 
Chased. The custom approach can 
yield a system whrch fits your rveeds 
exactly Bui ii is very costly can lake 
years to Install, and in many cases, 
results in a permanent, m-house 
software and data processing staff 

Ohio Scientific has developed a new 
approach. Automated Information 
Management. 

This system allows you lo replace 
rooms ol filing cabinets with one 
small compuier system. Your of lice 
and clerical employees can instantly 
tile and retrieve information, gen- 
erate lets, reports. Iabets r forms 
and perform computer analysis— all 
without any programming, This 



system allows you to computerize 
tne office functions which are most 
vrtal to your business immediately 
withoul programming; whether it be 
inventory, client records, making 
lists, personnel, prospective cus- 
tomers, orders, quoles. jobs, material 
costs or accounts receivable i 
payables. Virtually any files of 
important and of ten- referenced 
information can be immediately 
compute nzed on this system 

The system uses Information Man- 
agement software built on a data 
base manager. Tms concept is ml 
new. it s been used lor years on the 
biggest business computers. Until 
now it has been impractical for use 
by smalf businesses and depart- 
ments ol larger businesses, because 
it has required a computer with a 
large amount of disk storage 
capacity which typically costs 
$1DO r 0O0 or more. 

Ohio Scientif ic has developed a 
revolutionary new line of small, fast, 
economical computers which store 
from 7 million alphabetic characters 
to 80 million characters "on line" 
and can access this iniormation m 




thousandths of a second These new 
tow-cQS!. ultra -powerful computers, 
combined with hsghly simplified and 
easy to use information Management 
software. yiekJ a system that can be 
computerizing your vital (unctions in 
days, nol months, and saving you 
money via improved efficiency, 
accuracy, capacity and si me 

Ohio Scientific Automated Informa- 
tion Management systems Start at 
under $10,000. with a typical system 
which has the capacity of aboul a 
dozen filing cabinets costing approx- 
imately $15,000 Although Informa- 
tion Management should be the 
primary use of your system, it incor- 
porates a general purpose computer 
which can also be expanded to word 
processing, mlerollhce electronic 
mail, payroll processing and other 
specialized noninformaHon intensive 
applications via canned packages or 
custom software, 

Ohio Scientific Automated Informa- 
tion Mangemeni systems are sotd 
and supported by over 350 dealers 
nationwide 

For more information and the 
name of the dealer nearest you 
call 1-800-321-6050, 
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Windfall Prophets? 



Fin' darneylic an to industry is pet- 
ting a bad rap for not Anticipating the 
demand for snn&ll can ['^Detroit: Sur- 
viving the Crash/' July]- Just a few 
years ago, Email can were not selling 
at all. (I even got a $200 rvbiUe uh my 
new 77 Chevette,) General Motors' 
move to downsizing was seen by almost 
everyone as very risky. The need for 
ffmfill can came much faster than any- 
one forecast, and the Japanese hap- 
pened to be making a product that 
suddenly ^at hot The term ''windfall 
profits" should be applied to the Japa- 
nese auto companies* for what they are 
now reaping b* far beyond what they 
earned in fair competition. 

JEFFREY C. 

Wyomisaing. Pa, 

General Motors strongly disagree^ 
with the contention that federal regu- 
iiitione are efftH:tive in savinji Uvea or 
lowering gasoline conaumption. 

The nation's oute.t&ndin£ salety rec- 
ord i& bas«d on fr« market forces and 
self-interest i people really don't w^m 
to hurt themtfelvea* rather than on 
gavernment safety rulea. Most of thv 
progress against fatal accidents in the 
U-S occurred long before the creation 
of the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration in 1970 and the Con^ 
Gumer Product Safety Commission two 
years later, 

We thtnk the fuel economy rtguU- 
tions are totally unnecesfiary. tnaa- 
much as the marketplace demand* 
fuel economy much greater than the 
regulation* call for. CM expects to 
have corporate average fuel economy 
of 31 miles per gallon, 3.5 mpg above 
the btandard. by 19B5 

R_ T. KINGMAN 

Director of Puhiic Relations 
Washington. DC. Office 
General Motors Corpora tinn 

Dollar for dollar the American outo 
is still the best buy, the best built and 
the easiest to maintain. Yes, we made 
»me dogs; but a great many mare dogs 
have been imported The Ck-rman cars 
are great example* of fine engineering, 
but are outdated- They are also exces- 
sively overpriced, which gives the af- 
fluent American the chance to prove 
his affluence while being taken to the 
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cleaners. Yea, the Japanese cars run 
cheaply, if you don't mind driving a tin 
con mounted on a roller skate. Buv 
American. Americana 

w. w&isuHon 
Mantville. SUE 

I am not in sympathy with Detroit 
or its unions The American people 
i'm:m] car* thf: v can afford and have de- 
livered in a reasonable amount of 
time. The IH1 Club Coupe made by 
Plymouth waa the beet automobile 
ever built I had one and would buy an- 
other if I could find a new one, 

MARV1H t. RICHARDSON 

Jackson* Afiaw. 

1 find it hard to comprehend how 
safety and emission requirements 
cause problems for U.S. firms, yet 
don't cause equal problems for foreign 
auto makers . As the purchaser of an 
excellent new American car — the 
equal or better per dollar of anything 
foreign— I wonder what would happen 
if Detroit quit wasting energy crying* 
and used it to sell ears. 

ftfa&huille. Tenn. 

tiaadad: Mar* pcrod man 

Thank God for the article by Tony 
Veloccl ["US. Defense: Art We Ready 
for Anything?" July) nnd the commen- 
tary by James J. Kilpo trick ["Symbols 
and Substance," March] on military 
personnel. If "persuading people to 
join up is a major challenge and keep 
ing them is even harder," why doesn't 
the government keep the good men 
who are willing to dtay in the armed 
forces and Fulfil] their careen iiwtead 
of booting them out if they are passed 
over for promotion? We do not need 
mora programs to attract military men 
and women; w*> need military leaders 
with enough common sense to keep 
those who are willing to stay. 

PAMELA HODGES 

Tarn pa, Flo 



Wantwf; A tax cut 



In genera), I agree with your editori- 
al T How to Stop the Recession"] in the 
July issue. However, in addition to 
your suggestion*. I propose a hefty cut 
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Growth, 

Along with profits it's the goal of all men and women in business for 
themselves. 

Bui to £row, you need people who haw the capacity ami the flexibility to 
riruw with yoLL That inc ludes the people you choose to provide the \ital services 
your company needs. 

Vital services like insurance. 

Right now you know exactly what your company is and what insurance it 
needs . You're satisfied you have the right coverage. And that you're getting the 
right services. 



NEXT YEAR 
WILL YOU HAVE TO GO INSURANCE 
SHOPPING AGAIN? 



But what about next year? t)r the year after that? 

What about the twists and turns your business, your industry, will take? The 
innovations and new developments in technology, equipment or merchandis- 
ing that can change your loss exposures almost overnight? What about the 
tKirizons of your business? Will tomorrow lake you into new markets? New 
regions? Tb the far-flung comers of the world? 

Can the insurance company you have today keep pace with you 
tomorrow? 

For tomorrow, the res a gtxjd chance you're going to need an insurance 
company with capacity and flexibility- A company with creativity and 
ingenuity to match your own. A company that is already big enough to handle 
all your future insurance and service needs— Imt not too big to he sensitive to 
your needs right now. And a company that can meet yoitr needs anywhere and 
anytime and any way you're going to do business. 

For tomorrow you're going to need a company like Continental. 
The Continental Insurance Companies offer one of the most comprehensive 
collections of coverages and services available from any insurer fiere or 
abroad, Packaged or individual policies— including boiler and machinery— 
for any size business, I kinds of alt kinds. Marine and aviation coverages. Life 
and accident health insurance. And supplemental services ranging from 
premium financing to loss control and accident prevent inn programs In data 
processing. Plus one of the most efficient claims service* in the industry. 

There is almost no segment of business we cannot service, and almost no 
place we cannot service that business, And that will hold for the future. 
I because as fast as U.S. business grows, so do we. Maybe your needs 
will never ^ get out in front of your present insurance facilities. Hut if 
you j^thrnk they might, call your Continental agent— listed m the 
Yellow j^Pages. Find out all almul rH[riH_twi>rk of product* and services 
_ You'll see that vnur insurance shopping davs 

YOU LL ^ ;i " XU P** 

_______ The Continental Insurance Companies. 

W lSV MljmX We're not too big for you now- Well never 

be too small for you in the 
future. 
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The Continental Insurance Companies 



in entitlement program* (along with 
the appropriate tax cui), borate in es- 
sential programs like water resource 
development and defence, and close co- 
operation between business and u«- 
fmment in foreign trade. 

J, FRANK POtMA 

Garland* TVms 

Unseating; th* Pr#iid*nt 

Not since Stephen (Jrover Cleveland* 
a Democrats was unseated Ln his bid 
for u third term by William Jennings 
Bryan in 1886 — 84 years ago— has a 
sitting President lost the nomination 
to a member of his own party. Before 
that, Chester Alan Arthur, a Republi- 
can (18804384', lost to James Gilfeapie 
Blaine, who. in turn. !t»t the election 
to Grover Cleveland; Frank J in Fierce, 
a Democrat HB52-1&5S), Imi to James 
Buchanan, who defeated the Republi- 
can John C Fremont; und Mi Herd Fill- 
more, a Whig (1850-1852), lost to Gen. 
Wintield Scott, who losMhe election to 
Franklin Pierce. 

Interestingly enough, all Ehe party 
nomination defeats of incumbents oc- 
curred in the l$lh century when the 
power and prestige of the Presidency 
were much leas developed. Moreover, 



in this century even Theodore Roose- 
velt could not deny the renominatjoii 
to William Howard Taft in 1912, with 
the result that he ran an an indepen- 
dent I Progressive Party \ only to split 
the Republican Party and assure the 
election of Thomas Woodrow Wilson, 

REMI THEUHSBALDO 

New York 

Flat mon«v 

Neither the monetarist nor the sup* 
ply -aide theory about controlling infla- 
tion is valid in an economy operating 
with flat money. The sad truth is that 
□ur federal government is the in Gator 
and has been ever since the middle 
1960s, when President Johnson and 
Congress completely dettietaluted the 
currency r.Kc?FnurY a. wood 

NorthvilU, AT.E 

Ucal quality 

Rec "Seven Ways to Land a Loan/' 
June, Guy C Roberts suggests on audit 
by one of the Big Eight firms. But 
these Anna do not "live" with their cli- 
ents as a small arm often does. A small 
growing company needs top-notch fi- 
nancial assistance administered by 



seasoned veterans, A Big Eight firm is 
more likely to staff n small client with 
green junior*. jim fhancibsen 

ST. Charles, HL 



The G factor 

Re; "Milton Friedman's Economic 
Bill of Rights/ 1 July, J and it interest- 
ing that Friedman's bill begins, "Con' 
gress shall not , . - /' when the balk of 
economic analysis te predicated upon 
models excluding "G" Le„ the govern- 
ment Han economic acidemia Anally 
recognized the government? If so, 
when will Cnngresa? 

JOHN A. NOKTH, JH 

Smyrna, Co, 

It is not lass government or more 
government we need; it is good govern- 
ment- Textbook economics doesn't 
work on a global scale. If we had htid 
the Friedman* and Galbraithn 100 
yearn ago. we would have an economic 
system like Bulgaria's*, and because we 
listen to these economists to the right 
and to the left, we might end up hav- 
ing a system like Bulgaria's. 

ARTHUR BHTZKR 

BeuerlvHiiU Calif 
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Mail So Executory Inc , Depl. fl-C 

29-10 Thorn son Ave., Long iaJancI Oily. NY. 11101 

Tell me more about the new Triad syatem. 

□ Send me your tree portMio, "Mom Phone For Less Money/ 

□ Have youf representative phone lot An appointment. 

Name , - — 



Company. 




Number of Phones. 

Street 

Cl|y 



Stale. 



Executone 



For the money you + d pay to rent phone 
company phones until 19&3 r you can own belief 
ones forever 

Because, surprisingly enough, the typical 
cost of renting a standard 4-line telephone 
system for three years is just about equal to 
the cost of buying Execu tone's new Triad™ 
system. 



And Triad's electronic technology delivers 
benefits your present phones probably can't 
Like 3*way conference calls. Built-in call 
restrictors to cut phone bills further. Plus a 
wide range of other features that make 
communication more effective and 
doing business easier* 

Behind Triad is Executone — with a 40-year 
record of reliability and more than 130 
offices nationwide. 

You won't find a better telephone deal. 
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BY JAMES J. KILPATR1CK 



How To Play the Political Game 



y o say that pouncs is a game is 
I to start off with a utumblo, for 
obviously politics is more than foot- 
ball grown-up. The choosing of men 
and women to levy taxes, run 
schools, administer justice, write 
laws find provide for the. national se- 
curity Lis a serious business. Politics 
ought to be kikfn seriously, and it is 
a pity that bo few of our people, rela- 
tively speaking, do <ake it seriously: 
Barely half of the eligible electorate 
in this nation will vote in November. 

But, once fill that has been said, 
politics can indeed be viewed as a 
game, and in the year of our quadrennial lunacy it 
is the greatest game on earth- Over a four-year peri- 
od, more than half a million persons will run for 
public office, tn November, 83 million voters will go 
to the polls Politics is both a spectator sport and a 
participant sport k a contest of teams and a contest of 
individuals The stakes are high, and at the highest 
level they are awesomely high: In presidential poli- 
tics we play for power, tremendous power. No oth*r 
game i* playact with such intensity, over so long a 
sea&un, with so much riding on the outcome. 

Yet it is a curious thing; Until this very summer, 
so far as 1 am aware, no One had written a book on 
how to play the game. We have had torrents of 
books by politicians and about politicians; books of 
election analysis, hooks of campaign coverage, aca- 
demic works of impenetrable opacity. But in Jeff 
Greenfield's Ploying to Win, ju»t out from Simon & 
Schuster, at last we have the real thing. It is like 
lloppe on three-cushion billiards or Berg on playing 
the net. Green Held is a pro. He is a professional pot. 
If you are running for office. Dr if you are actively 
helping someone else run for office* this is your Five 
Wetk» to Winning Bridge. 

Greenfield is wry, witty, cynical, hard-boiled. He 
comes on like an old fight manager, smelling of lini- 
ment and sweat, with sage advice on butting and 
thumbing, In HJh win dictate being pressed by n panel 
of tough questioners? "Answer the question you 
want to answer, no matter what question they ask." 
He lias other splendid tips: "Never put a price tag 
on your promises . Know people with a great deal 
of money . , If Sally Quinn asks for an interview^ 
toy no." 

Let me expand, if 1 may, on Greenfield "a ring-wise 
advice What is the beat counsel I might ofTer you or 
your candidate? It is only this. Level with the peo- 
ple, and level with the press. In the days of sailing 
ships, it may have been possible, for a candidate to 
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get away with saying one thing in 
Savannah and something else in 
Boston, but them days is gone forev- 
er. Keep your promises consistent, 
and keep them modest Confronting 
Wf^^^m A a tough question, if you don't know 
wM the answer, say you don't know the 
answer; the people will be more at- 
^^^^^^H tract ed to an honest ignoramus 
than to a dissembling poseur. 
* m ^* Point £ related to Point 1: Don't 

try to be funny un less you're natural- 
ly funny. Some politicians pre bom 
with wit: Bob Dole of Kansas, Mo 
Udall of Arizona. But beware of tetl- 
i ng Jokes wimp I y to be telling Jokes. Political Jokeste rs 
get Loughs, not votes, and totes are what the gome is 
all about. Point 3: Never, without the most com pel- 
ting reason, argue with a newsman; he will always 
ha ve the Last word. Flagrant misquotations, of course, 
have to he corrected. Otherwise the phj losopher '* wis- 
dom applies: This too will puis*, Newsman write on 
sand; television writes on the wind. 

Other words of caution for campaigners St^n 
early, work late, but never meet prea* or public 
when you're dead tired This ii when blunders oc- 
cur, Answer your mail, but don't answer letters 
from nuts, Win or lose, be gracious no matter how it 
hurts; this is how one lives to fight another day, 

Greenfield doe&n't tell you everything; he 
doeen't tell you how to organise car poo Li, 
phone bank* and mailing litfta. He provide* no in- 
struction for poll watchers. He neglects such tedious 
matters as the statutory reporting of income and 
outgo. For these tasks we have technicians* accoun- 
tants and lawyers. Hi* counsel is the counsel of 
gamesmanship, how to draw an opposing tackle off- 
side, how to feint with a shoulder, how and when to 
fold a bad hand, how to throw a bean ball without 
actually bearing the butter A1J this lies at the 
heart of ploying politics to win. 

If 1 knew how to do iU IM put Greenfield s book un 
the desks of IQjOOO people in the business communi- 
ty — people dedicated to the principles of free enter* 
prise and the rzuuki-i place— in the hope that they'd 
catch his excitement. Maybe they'd stop merely 
watching the game, and decide to play it instead 
Seven yean ago we had IKS busineai people in the 
Houge of Representative^ now we have 127. Too 
many busmen people suppose they meet their polit- 
ical obligations merely by giving at the office If 
they truly want to win, they'll have to get out of the 
bleachers and give it their all on the held □ 
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r MAKING IT 



He Got the Order— 18 Calls Later 



By Grover Heiman 



■r you akr wkttKp a Harvard 
I MBA, and invest $4,000 in a 
highly competitive business, 
what are your chance* of becom- 
ing a millionaire within five 
yeans? Slim. If you are black and 
have a third grade education, 
what art your chance*? Forget it 

George V. Smith didn't ask 
anyone about the odd* in 1974 
when he ftarted Smith Pipe Teat 
Lng & Service Company in Hous- 
ton, Te*. Today,, Smith. 64 and 
black, is a multimUliotiaire- 

In 1974* Smith was doing well 
Fie had accumulated 25 years of 
experience in the pipe business 
and had become the vice presi- 
dent of Seaboard Pipe Testers, 
Lnc> Houston, an oil drilling ser- 
vice firm. 1,1 In those days," he says, 
"( was possibly the only black 
man allowed to work on the drill- 
ing rigs," 

Smith took The jump to entrepre- 
neurs-hip with four employes, wire 
brushes, kerosene to clean pipe 
threads, rented compressors and air 
guns, and $4 1 0GO. He operated out of 
the trunk of his car. One of his em- 
ployes' wives answered phone calls at 
home. Smith brought along another a^ 
set — he was known a* one of the best 
ujirtl pipe appraisers in the count ry. 

M In our first year we did *50,(X)0 
until of business/' he recalls. In IflTS 
he expanded by establishing Continen- 
tal Inspection Company. With both 
firms he was able to offer a full range 
of testing — from hydrostatic to elec- 
tronic—for used pipe, In 1976 he 
formed Smith Pipe & Supply Compa- 
ny, a distributor of tubular goods* 
valves, pipe fittings, drilling and pro- 
duction equipment 

Sales zoomed to $5 million the next 
year. By 1979, gross sales of his three 
firms was S24 million — a 2,000 percent 
increase over 1976 Today, Smith has 
135 employes (70 percent black*, sup- 
ply stores in Houston and Bakersfiald, 
Calif., and sales offices there and in 




tntrepreneur tiwrge Smlih, fo&g b besuiifui 



Denver, New Orleans Oklahoma City 
and Los Angeles Smith's creation is 
the seventh I a racist black-owned busi* 
ness in the U.S.— and the largest in 
Texas, HU goal is to have a 3100 mil 
lion business with 600 employee in 
ahout two years. 

Smith grew up in the small town of 
Livingston. Tex., in the piney woods 
eastern region of the state. He dropped 
out of school alter the third grade to 
help support his mother and four 
brothers and sisters. His first job, at 
the age of eight, was cutting grass. He 
moved up to picking cotton at 12, har- 
vesting rice at 13 h cutting railroad 
crass ties at 15. and operating a paper 
Latching machine for a pipeline compa- 
ny when he was 16. 

By 1950» Smith had worked his way 
up to a $1.46-an-hour job as a shipping- 
receiving clerk for the Missouri -Pacific 
Railroad But there was something 
about the pipe business that intrigued 
him, and that year ha quit his 40-hour- 
a- week job with the railroad to take a 
$1 Ofran hour, AO- hour week job with 8 
Houston pipe com pany- 

M Tn the pipe yard F learned every- 



| thing I could- When a piece of 
! equipment broke down I asked 
| how to fix it because I knew 
J someday I'd own it. 11 Smith was 
also on the alert for ways to im- 
prove his employer's business 
Using common sense, he says, he 
developed new methods to test 
pipe that improved productivity 
dramatically. With his new tech- 
nique two people could test 100 
joints a day when before it took 
five people to teat 12- 18 joints. 

Smith is also a relentless sales- 
man. " T [ keep going back until I 
get an order/' he soya. "I went to 
one company 17 times before 
they bought pipe from me. When 
• the purchasing officer asked me 
why 1 kept coming back I satd, 
Tve got too much invested in 
plane fares, hoteJs and meals to 
stop now." He gave me a amall or- 
der, which didn't pay my expL'tauw, so I 
went back an eighteenth time and 
came home with a 5250.000 order." 

Smith attributes a great deal of hi* 
success to his employes, He hires 
school dropouts and trains them, 
changing them from welfare recipients 
to taxpayer* He expects their best ef- 
forts, "I believe in giving a hand up 
and not a hand out/ 1 he says. And be 
doesn't accept excuses such as being 
poor or uneducated, 

"Everyone told me I'd amount 
nothing. But no one could prove them 
right but me. And I made up my mind 
to prove them wrong." 

What is he proud of? "I built my com- 
panies without having to get loans fro n i 
banks or the Sma] 1 Business Adminis' 
t rat ion. I wanted to stand as an e*arn- 
pie to black people that you don't need 
to borrow to be a success. If I made i t it 
would be because 1 did it, not me and 
the bank, not me and the government " 
tn a few years Smith expects that hi* 
growing enterprise* will be the largest 
black-owned business in the nation. 
And the smart money isn't betting 
against him. 
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For Your Auto 



rancc 



Do You 
Want 

Equality 

Or 

Equity ? 



& There Is a 
difference* you know 
Equality would 
require every One !o 
pay the same rare 
Equity would require 
thai raie* be ba&ad 
on ihe driving 
experience ol Ihe 
. group involved 
Decades of statist icaf evidence prove 
beyond doubt That younger drivers have 
more accidents than okfer drivers 
young males we than young females 
. . . sixl smg&e young males more lhan 
meir m^ned Hjunlorpa/ts Using these 
time-tasted indicators, msuroFs have been 
abte to isolate accktenr-prone groups tram 
groups with better driving records and 
price Iheir coverages accordingly 

But proponents of change, darmlng 
unfair d'rscrimination. wou*d ailer alt thai — 
despite the tact Thai no one has come up 
wuh an acceptable alternative 

Tnars too bad Because if age is 
dropped as a c morion, then older drivers 
will be forced to subsidize younger ones 
If sea is dropped, women will subsidize 
men IK mania! status is dropped, ihe 
married will subsidize the- unmarried 

EquflJity or equity? Yatl decide 

flradrom W Mitchell 




jC7, 

HarleysviHe Insurance Companies 

Harkrysviiio, Pa 13438 

Hartoyivilifl Iniurinc* Camptnin irt MMh»» ifipuwi tpeekfiixing in 
tiu*lrb«44, pcf s<wiaP 0rtd HP* pnaurnice ccwvfigffa Encored tta y-njr ap*cJflc 
for nwi drflrilft. cont*cl your krtd«p#flti#nl Mtrl«yii*lll« *a*nl. 
You'll lind him In 111* YmVuw 
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THE ECONOMY 

Cautious Consumers 
Will Slow Recovery 

Consumers cuuld lead the country 
out af the present recession, but will 
Lhcy? Opinion among economists runs 
from mild, heavily qualified optimism 
to varying degrees of pessimism. 

While consumers account fur two 
thirds of total spending in the econo- 
my, real consumer income declined in 
I979p but people borrowed money or 
bought on credit to maintain their 
standards of living. 

This continued spending postponed 
the arrival of the world's most predict- 
ed recession until last March when the 
Federal Reserve Board clamped down 
on credit and produced the biggest 
drop in consumer upending on record, 
twice as much as the LI percent drop 
during 19T&V74 The Fed 1 * "unfortu- 
nate experiment . . . frightened con- 
sumers to death/' Gays Moms Cohen, 
chief economist of the New York in* 
vestment counseling firm of Schroder, 
Neics* & Thomas 

Several situations could stimulate a 
revival of consumer spending. Home 
m ortgage rates are Lower than the 
peaks of last spring. Social Security 
checks went up by 14 percent in July 
New, more fuel-efficient cars are due 
from Detroit this fall. And the Novem- 
ber election could provide a psychologi- 
cal lift. On the other hand, consumers 
are confronting the fact of declining 
real income. Credit terms are tougher 
than they were a year ago. And people 
still seem shaken as a result of the gov- 
ern meat's abrupt change of credit 
rule* in nudgame. 

In consumer behavior important to 
the recovery? "Very important," says 
Judith Mncltey, vice president of the 
economic consulting firm of Townsend- 
G Teens pan in New York. "W* have 
largely had a consumer-influenced ei* 
pan 5 son and a consumer-influenced 
contraction." she notes. 

But like many of her colleagues ffhe 
doesn't foresee a return to last year*! 
free spending or a rapid recovery. Nei- 
ther does the Federal Reserve Board, 
which predicts a moderate rebound to 
real gross national product with some 
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DECLINE AND RECOVERY 

IN REAL CONSUMER SPENDING 



Average Postwar Recession 
and Recovery 




Current Recession 
and Recovery 



l — r 



1980 



1981 



i r 



1982 



SQURCL FQRTEAST CtA/TBfl. U S CNAAfEEH OF CQAWJUFRCf 

Consumer spending wIEI not return to prerecessfort leveti until early 10B2. 



slackening of inflation and continued 
high rates of unemployment. 

A return to high rates of consump- 
tion may not even be desirable. Beryl 
Sprinkle, executive vice president and 
economist at Chicago's Harris Bank, 
sees a need for "a modest, short- run in- 
crease in spending/ 1 hut cautions that 
"our economic health long-run de- 
pends on less consumption and more 
saving and investment*" 

Economist Cohen shares that view 
*Tf housing is allowed to move on its 
own without restraint*™ he sayn, "it 
can eat up an awful Jot of capital, I 
would argue as an economist that 
there may he better uses of that capi- 
tal." Cohen considers consumers "a 
neutral to slightly positive force" hi 
the recovery picture and expects a 
weak recovery, "We've got a new mon- 
etary policy which is not going to allow 
us to* have a recovery of the old-fash- 
ioned type," he says. 

Projections from the U,S. Chamber's 
Forecast Center ihow consumer spend- 
ing bottoming out Is the fourth quar- 
ter of this year and not returning to 
prerecession levels until the first quar- 
ter of 1962. Spending during the recov- 
ery is expected to lag well below the 
average level of other postwar recov- 
ery periods. 



REGULATION 

Should Taxes Cover 
Regulators' Mistakes? 

Manufacturers who through no fault 
of their own lose money because of reg- 
ulations should be compensated, says a 
report from a New York think tank. 
And taxpayers should foot the bill for 
regulatory mistakes because they are 
the one* who will benefit from regula- 
tion, the report from the Institute for 
Socioeconomic Studies adds. 

For example, the report says, the un- 
expected government ban on Tris, the 
flame-proof chemical used on chil- 
dren 1 * Hleepwear, threatened manufac- 
ture ni with $200 million in losses in 
1977. The ban followed government 
studies linking Trir with cancer, but 
seemed totally unfair to those in the 
tiny industry < only $600 million in 
sales annually) because they had used 
Tris to comply with federal regulations 
requiring children's steepwear to be 
name-resistant. Congress passed Legis- 
lation compensating manufacturers, 
but President Carter vetoed it bocausser 
he said* "the firms should have known 
that such products constituted a haz- 
ard to the health of children." 

Historically, the government's re- 
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sponge to those injured by its regula- 
tory activity has been sympathy but no 
succor. Still, the government provided 
about 810 million in damans to cran- 
berry growers in 1959 after its an* 
nouncenient of contamination in a 
small $a triple wiped out the market 
that year. To avoid spurious claims, 
the report suggests one or three teats: 
Congress or a federal agency would 
have to admit that the harmful re^u lo- 
tion wojs wrong; the company would 
have to ehow that it had no reason to 
believe the proscribed product or activ- 
ity was likely to be regulated ism in the 
1969 decision to outlaw eydamntoe. 
the artificial sweeteners previously 
classified as safe? and the govern- 
ment's regulatory objective could have 
been achieved by some other reason* 
able, less harmful mesne. 

Financing compensation should, the 
report Bays, be governed by the princi 
pie that "those who benefit from 
emrnent regulatory action should be 
the onei to compensate thoae who suf- 
fer tosses tweause of it." The report 
suggests as an example that a tax be 
levied on children's sleepwear to com* 
pensate the manufacturers* 



INTERNATIONAL 

Inflation Squeezes 
Business Abroad 

High inflation is eroding business 
confidence not only in the United 
States, but also abroad* according to a 
semiannual poll by the US. Chamber 
Survey Center. 

Despite Comparatively low inflation 
rate* in some countries, GO percent of 
the almost 1,500 top executives sur- 
veyed expect higher consumer prices 
during the next 12 months, compared 
to 44 percent a year ago. 

The proportion of U.S. executives 
ftbrond who believe that their host 
countries will succeed In fighting infla- 
tion also slipped — from 33 percent last 
Summer to 27 percent this year. In the 
United States, n separate survey found 
that only 1 percent of business leaders 
e *pocted the government to beat infla- 
tion, and 74 percent expected doubto 
digit inflation to continue. 
Nation s business - se ftp m ji ep 



CORPORATIONS 

Pensions for All 
May Be Next 

With near-unanimous consensus 
that Social Security benefits will never 
be enough to 1 ive on comfortably^ a 
presidential commission is now study- 
ing a mandatory national pension sys- 
tem, funded primarily by private 
employer*, that would supplement So- 
cial Security and incorporate existing 
private plans 

The President's Commission on Pen- 
sion Policy, whose 1 1 members headed 
by Xerox Corporation Chairman C. Pe- 
ter McCo lough were appointed by 
President Carter in l£7& r has produced 
an interim report on this pensiona-for- 
&U approach. If coat and practicality 
studies now under way show the con- 
« F>pt i* jV^sLblr-, the commission will 
probably recommend a mandatory sys- 
tem when It releaaea its final report 
next February. Bight now, the commis- 
sion says, the U-S. has a "two-class re- 
tirement system," because only about 
half of the workers in nongovernment 
jobs are covered by private pension 
plans. The commission acknowledges 
that the financial burden on private 
employers, especially small businesses 
which generally don 1 t offer pensions, 
will add up to megabucks, but it con- 
siders the private sector to be vital in 



providing universal pension coverage 
Already offering a variation of uni- 
versal coverage in such industries as 
construction, mining, shipping, (nick- 
ing and garment-making are multiem- 
ployer pension plans, which contain 
about 25 percent of overall private 
pension assets — $322 billion. Accord- 
ing to the Pension Benefit Guaranty 
Corporation, a quafti-govenimf-nt agen- 
cy that guarantees the benefit end 
administers the system to which em- 
ployers con T ribute, about 12 percent of 
the multiemployer plana, whoee un- 
funded liabilities total $4.8 billion, nn> 
in trouble. The problem is most acute 
in the declining industries where a 
shrinking pool of active worker* sup- 
ports an increasing number of retirni 
people. fThe same situation plagues 
the Social Security iy«tem. Fran now 
through 2000, about, five workers will 
be support i r. it e-ach rvtired person; over 
the next 25 years, that ratio will drop 
to three to one, which will be too few to 
support the system unless payroll de- 
ductions at least double the present 
12-5 percent) 

Legislation designed to shore up the 
shaky multiemployer system sailed 
through the House and Senate, but 
amendments exempting many am ail 
businesses from normal Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration in- 
s pec t ion 6 and making OS HA the 
health and aafety watchdog of the sand 




Penatoni ior ev«v wwfcr, M top ol Social S*curtiy » art anvfeloned by 3000- 
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and gravel industry were added, and 
that may prove the undoing of the leg- 
islation this session. 

Additional pension problems for em- 
ployers may -surface from proposals by 
the Internal Revenue Service and the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. The agencies are asking other 
federal agencies whether pension 
benefits should continue to accrue for 
those who choose to keep working af- 
ter €5- The Labor Department bsued 
regulations permitting employers to 
suspend euch accruals shortly after 
Congress raised the mandatory retire- 
ment age From 65 to 70, 

The two agencies are also proposing 
that credit for salary increases after 
age 65 be counted in determining pen- 
sion benefits and that employees hired 
at or after age 60 be covered. None of 
these proposals was contain i?d in the 
omnibus retirement act— ERISA— 
pas&ed In 1974 end geared to retire- 
ment at 66. In racing the mandatory 
retirement age. Congress stated that 
no provisions of ERISA should be 
changed. 

GOVERNMENT 

A New Federal Guide 
About Sexual Bias 

Whether federal guidelines to end 
sex.ua J harassment on the job will 
thwart office Romeos is uncertain; 
what is certain us prolonged controver- 
sy over exactly what constitutes sexual 



harassment. Nancy Kreiter, research 
director for Women Employed, a Chi' 
ca go- based women's rights group, says 
the guideline? are clear: '^Repeated or 
unwanted sexual advances, including 
looks, jokes and innuendoes that cause 
a woman problems on the job, make 
her uncomfortable or interfere with 
job performance-" 

But, she adds, the harassment does 
not have to be sexual in nature; some- 
times it may be based on gender, "An 
example Is a woman being told she 
can't do the job because she's a wom- 
an. 0 says K re iter, 'The guidelines 
spell out what sexual harassment is, 
that it is illegal, that company policies 
must say this and that corrective ac- 
tion by employers is expected," 

While condemning sexual harass- 
ment outright, critic? of the guidelm^ 
say they will end up making the em- 
ployer an office chaperon. "Employers 
may wull find thenisulvea. policing con- 
duct which is nut related to employ- 
ment," says a labor relations attorney. 
"Employers could be drawn into and 
used as a weapon in interpersonal rela- 
tionships among their employes that 
have nothing to do with the job/' And, 
a critic says* "One woman's harass 
meat is another's compliment/' 

Still, says a spokesman for the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion, which published the guidelines, 
the comment we received was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the guidelines. 
Most of the responses came from em- 
ploye*. Business leaders were very qui- 
et on the subject/' 



TAXES 

IRS Raises Mileage 
Rate to 20 Cents 

Bowing to inflation, the Internal 
Revenue Service has raised the stan- 
dard deduction for cars used for busi- 
ness from 18,6 cents to 20 cents per 
mile up to 16,000 miles. The rate, 
which is based on studies by the Gener- 
al Services Administration of what it 
costs to run the average car, will prob- 
ably rise next year, loo. says Wilson 
FadeLy, IKS public information oilici'r- 
The rate in 1978 was 17 cents. 

Is 20 cents enough? "It's fairly real- 
istic." says Richard Hebert of the 
American Automobile Association. 
We calculate that the cost is 21.4 
cents per mile* using en intermediate- 
sued car driven 15<000 miles a year, 
mainly for personal use. The more 
mites you put on, the lower the cost uf 
running the car," he says. The IKS has 
also raised the deduction for the busi- 
ness use of cars over 15,000 miles, from 
10 to 11 cents per mile, 

14.5% Pay Raise 
Buys $155 Less 

If 1380 ends with inflation ui 14 5 
percent, as projected last spring, any- 
one who received a 14,5 percent pay 
boost this year would seem to be break- 
ing even. Not so r according to econo- 
mists at the Tax Foundation in 
Washington, D C. 

A $i0,0G0-*-year family i married 
couple, one earner, two children' 
would earn $11,450 with a 14.5 percent 
raise. But their federal tax would in- 
crease by $224 and their Social Securi- 
ty tax by $89, leaving a net "paper" 
gain of $1,137. At $10,000 per year 
this family had after-tax income of 
19,065, With the raise, that after- tax 
income is now $10,201 But because of 
inflation, the 1 9S0 dollar la worth only 
87 cents, compared with the 1979 dol- 
lar. In 87 -cent dollars, the 510,202 
would have the purchasing power of 
only $8,910, a loss of $ 1,292. The added 
taxes plus the toss due to inflation zidd 
up to $l,60r> h which is $155 more than 
th* pay raise. 

Those earning more (are no better, 
the Tax Foundation says. The $35,000- 
a-year family lanes $6fi8 in after-tax in- 
come, a 2,4 percent loss of purchasing 
power* compared to the S10,000-a-yeitr 
family's 1.7 percent. None of I he above 
calculations, the foundation says, in- 
clude the extra btte that state and lo- 
cal taxes would take from the 
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"The President was unable to make it here today, but he sent his 
GE Silver Signature recorder to speak for him** 



GE Introduces 
The Silver Signature 
Collection 

Three classy new GE cassette recorders, de- 
signed to look just as terrific on the outside as they 
work on the inside. 

Therefe our new Ultra- slim Recorder in erther 
the horizontal or vertical format. Both are as slim 
and efegant as your stock portfolio, so they'll take 
up no more room at all in the glove compartment of 
yourAstiSpurnante. 

Both have built-in condenser mikes and auto- 
matic level controls, to capture every whisper of the 
Countess^ breathless proposal, And digital tape 
counters to make it easy to find your brilliant dis- 
proof of Kistov^ Second Theorem. 

And if you need something even smaller, therefe 
our new two-speed Micro Recorder. It travels in 
your pocket, so ife always ready to let you practice 
your Sanskrit or dictate an errant brother- in-law 



out of your will. And it runs on AC or batteries (re- 
charge pack optional). 

The GE Silver Signature Collection. Whichever 
model you choose you'll be getting top-notch per- 
formance rn a package so small and classy looking, 
you're liable to be called in for a tax audit. 



For HWi rn formation, MM Genwal Greene Co., I P. Bldfe. 5, Rm, I3ft 
SyaciM, Hi 13221 




We bring good things to life* 
GENERAL % ELECTRIC 



increased earnings. Moreover, how 
many people receive 14.5 percent pay 
hikes? According to the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistic*, median family earnings 
row by only B percent during the past 
year, when inflation was 1L5. 

The Council on Wage and Price Sta- 
bility recommends limiting wage In- 
creases to between 7.5 and 9.5 percent 
annually. 



PERSONAL 



Used Car Sales 
Threaten Detroit 

Long the stock in trade of roadhouse. 
comedians, land now even the putative 
subject of a Columbia movie*, used can 
are making a comeback,, and threaten- 
ing m already Measured auto indus- 
try, Americans bought a record 
million used cam last year, a 3.2 par 
cent rise from the year before* accord- 
ing to the Hertt Corporation, which 
calls itself the "largest manufacturer 
of used care in the nation/' (By con- 
treat* domestic auto makers; sold near- 
ly eight million new cars in 1979 * 

The rejuwn tot the increase in eco- 
nomic* Hert* spokesman Leigh Smith 
says. The average used car coat slightly 
more than .53,602 last year* compared 
to about 16,000 for a modestly 
equipped basic model from Detroit, 
and is 40 percent Leas expensive to run. 
The typical used car was an mtermedi- 
ate-sized sedan just 2 8 years old, with 



29,090 miles, power steering and 
brake*, and air conditioning. The typi- 
cal buyer expected to keep this car for 
three years and put 30,000 mile* on it. 

Smith, who expects used car sales to 
continue upward, says the average 
used car from Hertz haa had £5 driv^ 
era, was driven 12,000 to 24.000 milts 
and is three or four years old. ^Eighty- 
five percent of the people who rent 
ears are businessmen and women," 
says Smith. "'They generally don't 
abuse the cars, and if a car haa had 
more than $700 worth of damage, we 
don't retail it to individuals," 

Hertz, which keeps national statis- 
tics but says used car sales are a mi- 
nuscule part of its business, retails 
mare than 80,000 cars and trucks a 
year. (Avis is No. 20 

Of that number. 1/780 core were 
bought by state and local governments 
Last year in all parts of the country, 
'Thin msiy be only election-year win- 
dow dressing." says Smith, "but 1 
think it's the beginning of a trend. 
Smaller governmental unite can save 
money by buying used cars." 

How to avoid buying a lemon? Un- 
less you're mechanically inclined, It's 
probably wiser to avoid leased car*, 
former taxis and police vehicles, Smith 
advises. <These cars usually experience 
hard use J And be sure to check the 
maintenance record. Hertz offers a 
one-year warranty, but will not dicker 
over price and refuses to take trade- 
ins. "If you don't want to buy/ 1 says 
Smith, "you Can always rent" 




A record million 



13.602. 



SMALL BUSINESS 

Congress Raps 
Zealous Taxmen 

The Internal Revenue Service may 
ease up in seizing small business own- 
ers' property to pay taxes following ■ 
congressional condemnation. 

According to IRS figures supplied to 
the Senate Govern mental Affairs over- 
sight subcommittee, the number of 
property seizures in the U.S, Jumped 
more than 4i percent in 1&80 alone to 
325, IKS agents were accused of seizing 
property to meet internal agency quo- 
tas used to determine personnel rat- 
ing and promotions. 

"There is competition among groups 
and branches (of IRS) to see who can 
get the most seizures during one 
month/" Joseph Boyd, a revenue offi- 
cer in the St. Louis office of ERE, told 
the committee. 

Seizure, he said, is an essential part 
of a revenue officer's job. "The one 
thing a group manager does not wmit 
is to have a zero-month In secures/' 

The subcommittee has released page 
after page of charts, tallies and o flic nil 
reprimands on the subject,. "I expect 
cases to be handled in the following 
manner/' one internal communique 
says, "Tell the taxpayer what you 
want. Tell him what will happen if you 
don't get it. Make it happen/ 1 

*The small business taxpayer is the 
hardest hit by increased IRS seizure 
activity/' says Senator Carl Levin tD- 
Mich.a, subcommittee chairman p "be- 
cause the small business has the teatiL 
number of assets with which to satisfy 
its debts and the smallest operating 
margin-" 

Minority Firms 
Lose GSA Work 

Small and minority firms have been 
cut out of substantial subcontracting 
business with The General Services Ad- 
ministration, according to a suit filed 
in U.S. District Court in the District of 
Columbia by Representative Parren 
Mitchell (D-McU The suit says GSA 
awarded more than $300 million in 42 
contracts without including a require- 
ment that the prime contractor sub- 
con Cract some of the work to small and 
minority firms. 

At a recent House Small Business 
subcommittee bearing. GSA officials 
u^ufied that only seven contracts did 
not comply with the law; the agency 
considering recall or renegotiation of 
those seven. 
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The forms source. 

Burroughs Forms Management Service. An affordable, 
dependable plan that offers maximum efficiency for purchasing 
and managing todayfc business forms. 



You could be unknowingly wasting time, money and 
valuable floor spare coping with business forms. 
Even if you're ordering at predetermined restocking 
points on the lowest bid bflsls. 

Burroughs Forms Management Service can show 
you a more productive way, 

Firet wp'Ij survey what you're doing now. Then 
we'll make specific recommendations designed to 
Increase efficiency, lower costs, Well make sure your 
forms not only fit your printers but your programs, too. 

We'll show you ways to keep costs in line and 
reduce overalf costs by forecasting needs for years 
at q timer. And our deferred pay rn on t plans lot you 
pay for your forms as you use them, freeing up 
your capital 

Wtt'U handle your forms inventory for you. You 
won't have to make inventory checks „ ask for quotes, 
Interview salesmen, write multiple purchase orders. 
Your receiving procedures and accounts payable are 
streamlined. And since you'll only have to keep 
current supplies on hand, you'll i n crease valuable 
warehou&fl space in the prncitffi. 



We supply everything from bank processing 
documents and loan coupon? Id check* | including 
the only tint 4 with ihr*e built-in safeguards against 
color copier fraud). Continuous forms, slock tab 
forms, snap-apart forms,, food and lodging farms, 
pegbewrd systems — you name It, Plus all the forms 
equipment you need. Disbursement systems, 
burster*, decollators. 

And remember, every Burroughs system fulfills 
the need that counts most in your business: 
increased productivity. Burroughs has understood 
this for over GO years- 

That's why we provide total capability in 
information management, Computers, word 
processing systems, facsimile cnnimiiniraticm*, 
system software, application programs, customer 
training* maintenance, plus uttaiftosft forms and 
supplies. We call It Tbtal System Support. And it's 
there tn help you improve your productivity. 

For additional information, csll your local 
Uurroughs Office. Or write Burroughs Business 
Forms. Dept. NR-B. Rochester. New York 14603, 




Burroughs 



Only one business magazine 
by over one million people in 




is purchased 
management: 

Nation's Business 

With 1,265,000 paid circulation. Nation s Business satis away from the pack [Compare Business VWeek- 
820.000; Fortes— 680.000; Fortune— 670,000; ami Dun s Review -260,000 ! With a lour color page cost i 
thousand of only $1 7 87 t Nation's Business Is the efficiency leader ad well And over 00% of Naiion s Buslr 
circulation goes to fop management. To chart your course lo Ihls responsive audience- contact Brett Perrine. 
Ad Directof, 711 Third A/enue, New York New York 10017 (212) 557-9887. 
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Where the Jobs Are 



By Mary TuthHI 



Wi HllM unemployment lines length- 
en and presidential candidates 
talk about ways to shorten them, 
many well-paid jobs in America go un- 
filled for lack of qualified applicants. 
Many of these job openings are in fields 
that will provide the greatest employ- 
ment opportunities in the next 10 years. 
Where will these opportunities of the 
'80s be? 

Engineers, secretaries, health care ad- 
ministrators, medical technicians and 
computer specialists will be among those 
for whom there will be plenty of open- 
ings. For example, Standard Oil Compa 
ny of California finds petroleum 
engineers hard to get, even at a starting 
salary of $36*000. And Sheldon Davis, 
vice president for personnel at Digital 
Equipment Corporation in Maynard, 
Mass . , says* "Someone who has mastered 
several computer languages can start at 
$20 T 000 and go on from there." 

Employment in almost all occupations 
is expected to increase at a rate of about 
21 percent in the next decade, Some occu- 
pations, however , are expected to grow at 
least 50 percent. They include bank 
clerks and officers* financial managers, 
business machine repairers, computer 
service technicians, dental assistants and 
hygienLSts, flight attendants, guards* 
landscape architect*, nurses, podiatrists, 
therapists and travel agents, In other 



fields, the picture will be very different 
Lawyers, biologists and oceanogra 
phers will face stiff competition, and job 
opportunities for keypunch operators, re- 
search workers, teachers and bakers will 
continue to decrease. However, the law- 
yer who is willing to move to a smalt 
town or suburb may do very well, and 
teachers in the rapidly developing areas 
of the Southwest will have the edge over 
those seeking classrooms in the North- 
east. 

"If you are willing to go where the jobs 
are, there is usually no trouble getting a 
job in your college major or a related 
field," says Harold P. Fowler, associate 
director of the University of Michigan ca- 
reer planning and placement office. Ex- 
perts agree that whether you are a 
graduate just entering the job market or 
someone considering a change of job or a 
second career, flexibility is a major asset. 
The individual who has acquired a broad 
range of skills — either through formal 
training or on-the-job experience — and 
who is mobile will win in the job hunt 

There are no crystal balls, but The Oc- 
cupational Outhmk HundhtHfkt published 
every two years by the Department of La- 
bar, forecasts probable changes for the 
next 10 years in each of 250 occupations 
Wgularly monitored by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. The department's predic- 
tions are based on the assumptions that 
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Growth and Loss 




J Strong growth 



f | Some growth 




No growl h 
Net loss 



there will be no war, that unemploy- 
ment, now in the B percent range, will 
drop, reaching 4.9 percent in 1&85 and 
4,5 percent in 1990; and that there will 
be no significant change* in our sy»* 
Lem of government Or OUr baaic social 
value** 

However. David E, Scrachan, execu- 
tive vice president of the National A.*- 
soclation of Person nel Consultants. 
Bays, "Fid not convinced that anyone 
can address with any certainty where 
the economy lis going long-term, and 
therefore where the job market is 
headed Its all a product of the econo- 
my, and the demand for certain types 
of job* Im cyclical * 

Nevertheless, the Handbook re- 
mains a good guide for career plan- 
ning, and all 150,000 copies of the 
ltW> I9SI edition are already sold out 
"In the last five years schools have 
started making much better use of the 
Handbook," says Kathy Cockrill. a ca- 
reer education specialist with Virgin- 
ia's Fairfax County school system, 
"But," she adds, "schools still need to 
make more and better use of the infor- 
mation available to them in the Hand- 
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hook and from the business community 
in guiding student*," 

While the job outlook is only one fac- 
tor to consider In planning a career, it 
should not be overlooked- The number 
of workers employed in any job de- 
pends on the demand for the goods find 
services provided by those workers 
Thus, the number of carpenters in- 
creased during the mid-lHTOs because 
so many new houses were built And 
during the same period, job* for shoe 
repairers decreased because so many 
people threw their worn shoes away 
rather than have them repaired. 

However, changes in technology 
have brought about exception* While 
more books are being bound now than 
ever before, job opportunities in. bind- 
eries are limited because mechanized 
bookbinding has reduced the need for 
workers. Employment also has been af- 
fected by changes in business prac- 
tices. Despite heavy use of credit by 
consumers, employment of credit man- 
agers has declined because retailers 
have centralized credit operations- 

The increased number of Americans 
jogging and playing tennis, as well *4 



the growing number of elderly, are 
credited with causing increased A&* 
mand for fool dare. The nation's live 
pediatric college* have nearly doubled 
enrollment in th# last five years. The 
American Podiatry Association says 
the schools are now filled to capacity^ 

Rote of growth, of course, is only one 
Indicator of future Job prospects. Since 
more job? beco 

working people leave the labor force 
than because of economic growth, 
many widely held occupations that are 
growing slowly will actually offer more 
jobs than small, fast-growing fields- 
Occupations where a high rate of turn- 
over will continue to provide? many job 
openings include retail sales workers, 
cashiers* bookkeeping workers, ac- 
countants and real estate brokers. 

But not everyone agrees with all of 
the Labor Department's predictions. 
Amitai EtziDni H a former senior adviser 
in the Carter White Hoiure who devel- 
oped a much-debated thesis rha* Amer- 
ica is due to undergo a procew of 
reindustr in ligation, think* the efioct of 
rebuilding industry on the job market 
has been overlooked, Etxioni, now a 
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IS YOUR COPIER REPAIRMAN 
BECOMING A MEMBER OF THE FAMILY? 



/1-J 



Maybe whal you n«d ii a more dependable copier, 
A Minolta EP 310. 

The EP 310 has a shorl, straight paper 
Perth jo it's virtually jamproof. 

You'll know what s going on inside 
the EP 310 because Jt hos a seK- 
diognostic system. U lei Is you when 
to odd paper of toner. And if o 
f *pair is necessary, ihe EP 310 
tp1l *yx»g what to tell the 
r *poirman over the phone 

So hi* visit will be J 
*hart and to the point, fl 

In addition, the Minolta 

3)0 turn* out remarkably crisp, dear 
co P*e* of almost anything. Even three- 
^fnensionol objects like books Its special micro-toning 
system gh«s copies keen edge- to-edge sharpness and con- 
****** In any u ze from jW" kBW to WW * 14". And yog 
Gon copy onto any paper, Including let te rh e ad, colored 
P^per, billing form? and overhead transparencies. 




The EP 310 b also very economical. It has a recycling 
system that saves you money on toner and 
cm automatic standby mode that sczrei 
I you money on energy. The EP 310 even 

% saves space. It's smatl enough to sit on a 

I desk, and still let you see the desk. 

b& So if you'd ra ther depend on your 

copier, instead of your 
copter r ep a i r man, get 
yourself o Minolta 
EP3KJ 

For the Minolta 
dealer nearest you, look 
tinder "Copying Machines and 
Supplies" in the >Wtow Pages or con- 
tact Minolta Corporation, Business 
Equipment Division* 101 Williams Drive, Ramsey, Ml 
07446. In Canada: Minolta Business Equipment (Canada) 
lid , Scarborough, Ontario 
Coll ToJI-Fr« 800-526-5256; In New Jersey , 

Call 201-W-7SOS. 




minollo EP310 

A BUSINESS PARTNER YOU CAN DEPEND ON. 



professor at George- WiiSfunjnuik Uni- 
versity and head of the Center for Pah 
cy Research, fearsi that, many will 
prepare themselves; in college for jobs 
such as Leaching, where there is al- 
ready a surplus, ahd look down on 
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blue-collar jobs. Yet, he says, blue-col- 
lar jobs will be plentiful and well-paid 
during the next decode— a decade! he 
wiysi. in which the country must uj:- 
gr?itk> its heavy industry end tnmspor- 
iHtinri ay stern 



"We will desperately need both the 
highly skilled and blu^collar work- 
ers." says Elzioni "Where you get into 
trouble is in thinking that everything 
is going to be done by computers. It is 
one of the big exaggerations." And* he 
paints out, many blue-collar jobs al- 
ready pay more than white-collar on*?*, 
especially blue-collar jobs related to 
energy. For instance, an experienced 
coaJ miner can make SJO .GO an hour 
"Perhaps/ 1 Etzioai says, "mothers who 
once bragged about "my son* the doc- 
tor' will have to learn to one-up their 
Mah-Jon^y partners with payroll ti>.-v-- 
about 'my son, the coal miner.* " 

A breakdown of the outlook by Job 
category: 

HIGH TECHNOLOGY 

Computer science should remain oni- 
of the hottest job areas well Into the fu- 
ture. "There are shortages all over ihv 
lot," fiays Betty Vetter, executive di- 
rector of the Scientific Manpower 
Commission. "The ua*s of computers 
are expanding more rapidly than the 
schools are producing graduates to fill 
the opening*. " Although thrw will h< 
uperiins?* at. all I eve 1 5— repair, urn- 
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Take a Bradley Franchise 



D.-ivt' B.M<1lvy Automotive s E'ectrk 
Connection find make n classic Invest- 
ment The CTtlectrfcc sport* car kit ac- 
celerates from 0 10 30 in 8 seconds 
reaching a cop ^peec^ of 75 mph. Tn<s 
commuter commands a superior driv- 
ing range for le** than two cent* per 
mile. ItsTfAcer-l Dec trie propulsion sys- 
i em accept* J | 0 or 110 volt recharge. 



Increased sates and s^rowsh fequkc [he 
development of exclusive local rnAtkeT 
franchises* Bradley offers one of the 
most sophisricared and AdvAntdgeous 
sales and marketing systems ever ex* 
tended on an exclusive local maimer 
basis 
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framing isnrJ disitfn— she suys there is 
a desperate need for FtvD*§ to teach 
computer science- But, she &ay*. there 
in little incentive for anyone to invent 
the lime and money in acquiring a 
PhD when th* time eould bo epeni 
working in the computer Held and 
earning a salary frequently higher 
than that paid by colleges to those 
with Fh.D* 

"There is goiiuj to be an explosive 
need for programers," says Sheldon 
Davis at Digital Equipment Corpora- 
tion And, aa computer use expands 
into almost every occupational Held, 
computer programed with a broad 
background in another field such as 
medicine, accounting or engineering 
will he able to write their own tickets. 
While increased Application of high 
technology ts expected to provide jobs 
throughout the country, there will con- 
tinue to be heavy concentrations La 
some areas, Edward BandtJow, t* Jibu- 
ti ve vice president of I Vrfurjnarjcc- D>" 
nam ics and president of Robert 
Jameson Associates* which help execu- 
tives to find jobs and help corporation* 
to find johs for displaced executives, 
sayg New England, California and Tex- 
H41 will continue as rru^nr centers. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT _ 

"Over the next 6ve to 10 years there 
will b* muyir opjxjrtunitios where the 
major chftlttftfti lie in our economy: 
productivity in manufacturing and in 
service Industries" says Mr* Pearl 
M^yer. executive consultant at Handy 
Associated Inc., New York executive 
search and compensation consultants 

Salaries, she says, are high for man- 
agers hi the employe benefits and in- 
dustrial relations areas because "there 
is a serious lack of trained talent in 
both of these fields." 

The MBA is considered by some to 
he litl.te short of a passport to career 
advancement. However, Arthur 
Lotcher, director of graduate corporate 
placement for the Wharton School at 
the University of Poniwylvanisi, says 
that will depend to a targe extent on 
Lbe individual havim/ "same other ex- 
perience that is Functional and techni- 
cal The demand is for people who can 
make an immediate contribution to 
the organization " 

He sees the greatest opportunities 
occurring in expanding companies, es- 
pecially those moving into internation- 
al markets At The same time, he saysu 
California will continue rapid growth. 
whUe growth will remain steady * n 
such areas as Chicago, Si. Louis and 
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much of Texas. Consultants of all 
types, he predicts, will be in even 
greater demand than now. Also in in- 
creasing demand are executives with 
training in Labor, industrial and gov- 
ernment relations. 

HEALTH CARE 



The field of medicine will continue 
to provide new occupational outlets. 
There are tiow more than 4.5 million 
workers in health- related fields, onJy 
38 percent of whom are doctors and 
nurses. The remainder are in the grow- 
ing classification of allied health pro- 
fess EonaJe, a broad category that 
includes respiratory therapy workers; 
electrocardiograph technicians; emer- 
gency medical technicians: laboratory, 
X-ray and operating men technicians, 
and practical nurses. 

Dr. Patrick J. McDonough, associate 
executive vice president of the Ameri- 
can Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, thinks that health care will be 
one of the bigger job market* m the 
1980s. He say a that because this will 
be in part the result of an aging popu- 
lation, joh opportunities "will bo ©spe- 
cially plentiful in the sun belt area. 
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That's my own Ouija Board projec- 
tion/' And most of the highly technical 
jobs, says the Labor Department, will 
be centered in the hospitals of major 
cities, 

"At present there is an acute short' 
age of respiratory therapists, audiolo- 
giats i occupational and physical 
therapists, and radiation therapists/" 
says Richard J. Dowling* executive di- 
rector of the American Society of Al- 
lied Health Professions. 

Physicians, flt the top of the pay 
scale, are not expected to have any dif- 
ficulty in estaLlishLnff a practice. The 
Labor Department predicts that there 
will be openings for approximately 
19,000 new physicians each year in the 
neKt decode. Despite our aging popula- 
tion, Dr. Leonard D. Fenninger, group 
vice president for medical education at 
the American Medical Association 
does not predict an overwhelming de- 
mand for gerontologistB, 

"First of all/ 1 he soys, "the need will 
be for generally prepared internists 
and generalists/ 1 

The outlook is also bright for dental 
assistants, as dentists make increased 
use of them in their practices The La- 
bor Department forecasts that 11,000 
dental fl-nsifttant positions will open up 
each year through 1990, a greater 
number than t.he projected 6,500 yoar- 
|y openings predicted for dentists. 

ENGINEERING 



The entire field of engineering is ex- 
pected to experience faster than aver- 
age growth in the next decade, with 
46<5Q0 openings for new engineers 
each year, The Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics says that the greatest number of 
job openings will be for electrical* in- 
dustrial civil, mechanical, and aero- 
space engineers. By field, growth ts 
expected to be particularly strong in 
energy- related areas, chemical and en- 
vironmental engineering. According to 
a survey by The National Society of 
Professional Engineers, the top sala- 
ries, both for new graduates and for ex- 
perienced engineers with management 
experience, now are in the field of pe- 
troleum engineering. Chemical engi- 
neering and mechanical engineering 
jobs are also offering premium pay to 
those fresh out of college, 

A* industry moves southward and 
westward, employment opportunities 
will be created "1 expect Denver to be- 
come a boom town," saya executive 
pkct-nient expert Bandilow "Energy 
will be the big ihing. with some light 
industry," 

NAT 



SCIENCE 



'The job market will be pood for ge- 
ologists;" says Betty Vetter. "particu- 
larly those in petroleum geology/' 
Chemistry, she say a, continues to be a 
good lit Ul. and since there is no longer 
the big oversupply of physicists thftt 
there was a few years ago, job p 
pectn there have greatly improved 

Astronomers, however, will find Li 
tie chance for employment, and the h : 
ology field is overcrowded, Sdenc 
students, Vetter advises* particular! 
those? seeking careen* in a I rend 
crowded occupations, should broade 
their career choices by developing 
ditional skills, perhaps in a re La' 
field, and by learning to write W 
"The biology major who can write bj 
can't find exactly the job antic* pat 
might get a Job writing environment 
impact statements or other science-re- 
lated material instead of ending up in 
a lab analyzing urine samples for the 
rest of his life/' she says 

LAW 



The next decade will see about 
37,000 openings per year for lawyers 
as a result oT incr^as**! popukitiun* 
business activity and government reg- 
ulation- 

"It'a an expanding market." nays 
Richard S. Colling a spokesman fur 
the American Bar Awociation, "Young 
lawyers are not causing the litigation 
explosion— they are responding to it. 
There are new areas of law, such as en- 
vironmental law, that weren't 
dreamed of 20 years ago." 

Nevertheless, he says* 1 There is no 
question that there are a large number 
of students in the country's law 
schools, and more law schools are be- 
ing accredited by the ABA every duVi 
so competition will be tight," 

Salaries vary widely, but the top jobs 
at the top salaries will go to the top 
students from the top schools Bidding 
for the cream of the student crop^ Col- 
lins says, is one of he strongest influ- 
ences over lawyers' salaries. "For 
example* a Wall Street law firm re- 
cently hired the five top kids out of 
Harvard Law School The firm's senior 
partner was naked at a soda] gather- 
ing how much they had coat him. The 
price wtu* tl.iiH milliun. Whtn asked 
why so much, the senior partner 
plained that the five students received 
330,000 each, but he also had to gi** 
everybody else in the firm a raise 
well. That's the kind of pismire being 
felt in the legal profession— and most 
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or her professions, too." Opportunities 
for top law students will exist across 
the country, particularly in I he big cit- 
ies, but for those farther down the lad- 
der, com petition wil] be to ugh and 
opportunities will be better in small 
towni and suburbs. 

BANKING AMD FINANCE 

Job opportunities in banking, from 
clerk* to officers and managers. Are ex- 
pected to grow more rapidly than usu- 
al bfcC'iuw b#nk.n are expanding iheir 
services, and increased use of comput- 
er! has added to the need for trained 
executives. Opportunities will be good 
for college graduates to enter training 
programs with salaries in the $12,000 
a year range 

But in the securities industry a 
upoke&man for Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, 
Fanner & Smith says, "We rarely take 
collegians, although we are constantly 
on the lookout for the luperachievBr." 
Jobs gent rally open up. he says* as a 
result of firms expanding into new 
markets, and they are usually filled by 
people who 1 'migrate from other bro- 
kerage firms or industry." At the same 
time, there are good opportunities for 
stock analyst* lo move into industry. 
Corporations often find that a drug an- 
aJy*t from a brokerage firm, for exam- 
ple, may know more about competition 
in the drug industry than mtsny drug 
executives do. 

SALES 

Salt.-* occupations of all type* arc e*- 
pocted to provide an increasing number 
of jobs in the corning decade, including 
an annual need for 226,000 retail sate* 
workers. 50,000 real estate agents and 
brokers, 40,000 wholesalers and 21,700 
manufacturers' representatives. 

The top salaries will go to the super- 
stars in llu- field: the merchandising ex- 
ecutives who can give a store direction - 
dl impact, rvikl estate executives who 
can zero in on the most strategic store 
sites, and marketing or sales promotion 
expert*. It ie not unusual for such an 
executive trj he patd 5 \15i\i'K\ w ><w 

EDUCATION 

Jobs for kindergarten and elemen- 
tary school teachers ore expected to 
grow at ahout the average rate. 

At the (secondary school level, com- 
petition for jobs will be keen, but those 
qualified to teach special education, 
vocational subjects, mathpmattca and 
the natural and physical sciences will 
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Winning Ticket 



In today's fiercely competitive job 
market, where success is often mea- 
sured by the starting salary arid the 
fastest route to the tap, single un- 
dergraduate degrees are out: combi- 
nations— virtually anything paired 
with a master's in business adminis- 
tration—are in And according so a 
broad sampling of people who ought 
tr> know, the golden combination i* 
a bachelor's in liberal Arts paired 
with an MBA from either Harvard 
or Stanford. 

'There you have my perfect per- 
son/' says Pearl Meyer, executive 
consul turn at Handy Associates, 
Inc., a New York executive search 
and compensation consulting firm 
Robert Ginn, director of Harvard's 
Office of Career Services, estimate* 
that about 500 men and women en- 
ter the job market each year with 
the "perfect combination." ^Histori- 
cally/' he says, "they seem to expe- 
rience the most rapid growth in 
salary " Their starting pay: be- 
tween $35,000 and $40,000. 

The value in an MBA-liberal arts 
combination is the range of e-killn it 
provider according to business re- 



cruiters and educators alike Liber- 
al arts teaches how to grai&p 
abstract concepts, think on your 
feet, articulate ideas and write "It 
also provide* the information need 
ed to understand human achieve- 
ment, " aaya Ginn. The MBA degree 
provides the actual tools required to 
perform the moat challenging jobs 
in the business world 

For the person who desires the 
menus to live more Lhan jw>t com- 
fortably, let's say, lavishly, the gold- 
en combination la u medical decree 
backed by an MBA from one of the 
Ivy League buti ine-aa schfluLt 'The 
potential lifetime earnings would be 
a minimum uf $Ji million," says 
Harvard a Ginn 

An MBA matched with a four- 
year technical degree may be the 
"most lucrative," says Irving J. 
Spitzberg, Jr.. general secretary of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors.. "But what you 
hnve b the world's highest bore," 

Broaden the definition of success 
to include quality of life, he adds, 
and the MBA-liberal arte combi na- 
tion emergus m the besl mutch. 



find more favorable job opportunities. 

The outlook is not bright for college 
and university faculty mi' rubers dur- 
ing the next decade, because of both 
decreasing enrollments and budgetary 
constraints. But, Looking farther 
ahead, there uf a bright spot, says Ir- 
ving J. Sptr/.bcrg, Jr., gene nil secre- 
tary of the American Association of 
University Professors. "The majority 
of current faculty is in the 40 to 50 age 
group, which mean* that around 1990 
a massive turnover will begin to occur 
i the country." 



GOVERNMENT 



Government. <i major provider of 
jobs in the Ac Id* already mentioned 
and many others during the 1960s, 
seema lo have leveled off during the 
1970s and can no longer be considered 
a growth industry for the 1980s. A re- 
duction in jobs financed by Congress 
through Labor Department manpower 
programs for the chronically jobless 
has plowed state and local employment 
growth. Federal hiring also has been 
affected by budget cuts. 

N ATI 



I H general. Labor Department sta- 
I tisttca show that those seeking cu- 
I reera in the 1980s should face a Less 
crowded job market because a drop In 
the birth rate will mean fewer youths 
entering the labor force- But Jame* 
Hayes, president of American Manage- 
ment Associations, sees plenty of com- 
pel Ltion for job*? 

Our current aging population, he 
says, is the same group I ha I wo5 re- 
sponsible for the bahy boom, made 
more elementary and secondary school 
classrooms necessary, a lied our col- 
leges and increased the demand for 
housing, 'They hav* the votes/* says 
Hayes, "and no politician can ignorf 
ihvm and survive They will be a new 
pressure group, and no one will be able 
to sfly, 'Here's your Social Security 
check, now shut up.' They want joh*> 
second careers, job continuance, part- 
time- work." These, he says, art? going 
to he major L-utues in the- nex! 10 years, 
as older workers compete with thos* 
entering the job market. 

To anter reprint* af this 
artiste, seepage 39. 
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FREE USE Of ROOF SPRAY EQUIPMENT 

Now you can save the high cost of roofing 
contractors. Three inexperienced men can resur- 
face as much as 35,000 square feet of your plant 
roof in a single 9-hour day- A Randustrlela 
Roofing Consultant will show your men what 
should be done and exactly how to do it and will 
follow the progress of your job to insure lop 
quality results. The Randustrial* Roof Spray 
System is the most economical roof rnainte 
nance procedure available to industry. Our local 
Roofing Consultant will be pleased to show you 
our 4 minute color movie which details the 
entire process. Check Coupon. 
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ATCH FLOORS 



WIAGJC* FLOOR, for over 25 
years, has been industry's lead- 
ing floor patch. This heavy duty 
floor patching material, sets in- 
stantly and may be used in and 
oui of doors. Comes pre-mixed 
Free 2 Gallon Sample. 

FREE 
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The 1980 RandustnaJ* Maintenance Cata log inducte* 
prices, courages and drying times foT <mr 100 roofing^ 
flooring And general main ten ence products. Stsp by 

invtrtictiam and clear 
photographs Illustrate the 
procedures needed to let 
your men do your mainte- 
nance work and iavu rh« 
high ccr?i of contractor*. 
Our £ REE 2 gallon sample 
of f*r . outlined fn our Cata- 
•gg. makes it rxrcuble for 
you to try our products 
without cost, so you can 
purchase with confidence* 
Check Coupon. 



SEAL BLACKTOP 

SQUEEG E CQTEa. a water- 
proof sealant for protecting 
b tack top surfaces, is easily ap- 
plied by brush or sprayed on 
large areas using our spray 
equipment at no charge. Free 2 
Gallon Sampte. 



PATCH CHUCKHQLES 

RANNITEd CHUCKHOLE 
PATCH is a ready To-usa coitv 
pression patch for application 
on vvet or dry concrete or black 
top. No drying lime. Feather- 
edges perfectly. Free 2 Gallon 
Sample. 
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OKLAHOMA IS CUTTING TAXES 
TO CREATE NEW JOBS 

k The 1980 legislature passed and I signed a bill providing a refundable 

■ income (ax investment credit for manufacturing and processing industries of 
S250 a year for each new job created On lop of that Oklahoma has eliminated 
the tangible property tax t is a tax-free port stale, grants safes tax exemptions 
for industrial equipment and Oklahoma's state government, by law, operates 
m strictly on a balanced budget 

iWl For full details of Oklahoma's pro- industry platform, write me at Suite 214 

k^k P G Box 53424, State Capitol Station, Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
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Halting Public Union Walkouts 





I midsu or night in Memphis, 
I Ttaid-, when a Ore broke out in 
Howard Fulenwider f s music store It 
spread inexorably through the Qflfre 
*ad to his living quarters above. One 
Hre truck responded to the Frantic 
calls for help and tried — unsuccessful- 
ly— to put out the flames- Other fire- 
men arrived too* but they merely 
hatched as Fulenwider's business and 
home burned to the ground- It was 
^ly. L978 r and Memphis' firefighters 
w *re on strike. 

FulenwJder't mt« fortune i» a dra- 
^8 tic example of what ciin happen 
w hen public servants— federal, state 
,_ln d Ukh\ govern tikent employes— stop 
^rfc Arid the incident is not isolated, 
la Dayton, Ohio, striking firvfighTi»r4 
*at only refused to work in 1977 but 

tried to discourage firefighters 
nutside the city from helping 
^hun f ireB broke out; two dozen build 
l| *gs burned, leaving 30 family* hum-' 

And in Nt-w Orleans, a (julict 1 
cost the merchants an ust minted 



By Barry Crickmer 

$9.5 million in lust Marrii Gras busi- 
ness In early 1979, 

Such incidents lead, of course, to the 
question of whether public employes— 
particularly those responsible for pub- 
lic safety — have the right to strike. 
There are two achoots of thought on 
that The hard liners insist that no 
subgroup in a democracy can be al- 
lowed to enforce its will on the major- 
ity. And that's what happens, they say s 
when a union is permitted to withhold 
essential public services. Others say 
that Labor relations in the public sector 
are much Like those elsewhere and 
should be handled the same way. The 
utiiufts are amon^ the tatter if roup, 
having adopted as their number one 
legislative priority the passage of a fed- 
eral law compel ling all levels of gov- 
ernment to bargain collective J y with 
their employes undi*r the t^rms nf the 
National Labor Relation* Act 

Certainly, the public sector is expert 
enrfng its share of strikes. The latest 
figures From the U S Bureau of Labor 
Statistics show a record 545 work itftp- 



pa+f<-s in the public sector for J 979. 
Teacher strikes alone numbered 242 
for the 1979^0 school year, According 
to the National Education Association, 
And state officials expect even more 
trouble this fall at schools in Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Missouri. 
Sew Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont and West Virginia. 

As public employes push for higher 
salaries and benefits and union recog- 
nition, elected officials are studying 
and experimenting with various meth- 
ods of grappling with their labor prob- 
lems Some governments flatly forbid 
any formal negotiations with employ e 
groups Other governments are agree- 
ing to collective bargaining — it is re- 
quired by taw for all goi eminent 
employes in 2! states — and some are 
even allowing strikes. And legal ex- 
pert* Lire WnUhin*: n recent phrmpme- 
non— the private lawsuit against 
unionn for dunnage* due to htnk«™ For 
example. Fuk-nwider is pumtf the fire- 
(filters' union for close to $2 million. 

Collective bargaining laws for public 
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employes have spread steadily since 
the first wafi enacted by Wisconsin in 
1959; 3? atates now have either taws or 
executive orders inquiring some form 
□r bargaining with at least tome of 
their employes- At the federal level, 
President Kennedy Lamed on e*acu- 
tjv* order in 1**61 permitting unions cu 
organize mo-sit civilian federal em- 
ployes— intelligence, security, investi- 
gative t audit and foreign service 
employe* were excluded That order 
wai superseded by the Civil Service 
Reform Act of 1978. No federal em- 
ploye is permitted to strike. 

The NEA, with it* 1,8 million mem- 
bers and ST1 million annual budget, is 



lo many America nh (h rough Etk aggros- 
aive television advertising campaign, 
budgeted at more than -52 million this 
year, it ia abo notable as the union 
that struck Detroit just before the Re- 
publican convention. In addition tft 
mandatory collective bargaining, 
AFSCME demands "mandatory con- 
trol*— »mmeduitfi]y— on every expect 
or the economy, profits and interest 
rates included" 

After AFSCME come the four 
urn.: ms representing I ho 600.000 or so 
postal workers. The AFL-CIO counts 
35 national unions associated with its 
Public Employee Department, ranging 
from the American Federation of 
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in the forefront of union efforts lo 
bring public employes under the 
NLRA. President Carter promised the 
group at its July convention that such 
a law would get a "fair hearing." The 
teachers organisation already gets 
credit for making education a separate 
cabinet department. Regarded as a 
growing political force, it had more 
than 460 delegates and alternates to 
the Democratic National Convention 
in New York* compared to 25 at the 
Republican. 

Next in size to the NEA, and a rival 
in activiam, is the American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal 
Employee*, an affiliate of the AF r ^ 
CIO. AFSCME was until recently the 
fastest-growing union in the labor fed- 
eration, havLng jumped in membership 
from more than 230,000 in 1964 to 
more than 1.2 million lodny Familiar 

M 



Tcacherip with 500.000 members, to 
the International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers El Engravers, with 200 By 
AFL-CIO count, 6.5 million of the 15.5 
million government employes are rep- 
resented by unions or employe associa- 
tions. Union* claim 61 percent of the 
federal work force h 37 .7 percent of the 
elate and 51.5 percent of the local. 

■ ■embkilsiiii 1 in the public sector 
nil unions grew rapidly in the 
I VI 1960s, with a strong boost 
from the opening up of the federal 
work fore© Iry Kennedy '4 order. Now, 
however, it may be leveling off, "I 
think it'a ■tahiliiing/ 1 says John 
McCart, executive director of the AFL- 
ClO'b Pub Ik Employee Department. 
*The growth continues, but the rate is 
declining ■ " Reasons include: local bud- 
get cuts, a rightword shift in the public 
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mood, declining school enrollment and 
the foci that there are few easily orga- 
nized targets remaining 

Stabilization in growth, however, 
does not suggest any lessening of act} v- 
iani- It may foretell the reverse. The 
Service Employees International 
Union, ArkCIO, predicts that "con- 
frontation will characterize public aye- 
tor labor relations" and that "strikes- 
though perhaps less frequent, will be 
mure severe." Jerry Wurf, president of 
AFSCME, adds: "I look over the public 
service landscape, and I'm hard 
pressed to find a place where public 
employes aretft up against one politi- 
cally motivated assault or another.'" 

The union aalution for avoiding 
strikes ia to establish formal collective 
bargaining agreements, { However > the 
late George Meany* long-time head of 
the AFL-CIO. stated flatly in 1665: r ll 
is impossible to bargain collectively 
with the government."! AFSCME'* 
Wurf acknowledges that police officers 
iind firefighters should not be allowed 
to strike, but he conditions that prohi- 
bition on the availability of an " alter- 
native mechanism" such as mandatory' 
arbitration- W. Howard McLennan, 
president of the AFL<10 Public Em* 
ployee Department says "not a single 
firefighter strike has occurred in 
the 22 states that have adopted bind- 
ing arbitration laws." At the same 
um€, he insists: "History teaches I hut 
laws prohibiting strikes have never 
worked in America," 

Whether collective bargaining will 
in fact prevent public strikes is an 
open question A statistical study com- 
missioned by the Public Service R* 
search Council conclude* that *Vith 
only two exceptions, Florida und lows, 
r hi- i^-sH-^-t of a bargaining In* did not 
result in an overall reduction in striko 
activity. , . . In most Cases, strike sctivi* 
ty was notably higher in the period fol- 
lowing legislation/ 1 fThe council, 
headquartered in the Washington sub- 
urb of Vienna. Va. t describes itself as 
"an independent organization devoted 
to nonpartisan research and education 
about public sector unionism and it* 
effects upon the nation*! government 
institutions" It is regarded by th* 
unions as a right-wing nuisance.* 
McCurt of the AFL4JIO disagree* «ftt* 
the conclusions of the PSRC study ifld 
says hie Public Employee Department 
is doing a counteranaiyai*. 

A close look at 197fl «trikc statistic* 
1 1979 data are still incomplete) reveal* 
that the game is one of definition** 
since the states provide varying dtf- 
grcei of collective bargaininu for vart 
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ous classes of employee. Far example, 
the AFL-CIO lists 21 states "which 
have adopted comprehensive bargain- 
ing laws covering all state and local 
government war leers." They are Alas- 
ka* Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, 
Hawaii, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minne- 
sota. Montana, Nebraska New Hump- 
Hhire T New Jersey t New York, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Vermont, Wash 
ington and Wisconsin. 

According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, those states had 179 public 
work stoppages in 197%, an average of 
o\5 per state The remaining states — a 
mixed bag of some bargaining and no 
bargain uxff — had 302 stop pages, or 10.4 
per state. But if just one state — Michi- 
gan — is moved from the nonhargaining 
to the bargaining column, the picture 
changes completely. The average is 
then 11.5 strikes for the- bargaining 
state*, against &] for the others. Thi* 
reversal occurs because Michigan had 
74 public sector strikes in 1#76 P more 
than any other slate 

Why count Michigan as s bargaining 
state? Because a 1985 law permits col- 
lective bargaining for all public work- 
ers in the state, except state employes 
covered by civil service, who constitute 
only 13 percent of the total. Further, 
more of Michigan's governmental 
□nits are bargaining with their em- 
ployes than i* the case in 17 of the 21 
states on the AFWnCi list. 
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The same point could bo made about 
several of the other state* counted as 
nonhargaining. 

The 197ft statistics also show that 
fcha three states with strong prohibi- 
tions against collective bargaining — 
North Carolina, Testae and Virginia— 
had only 10 work §toppng^s P an aver- 
age of 3-3 each The nine stale* that 
permit strike* by some classes of pub- 
lic employes — Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Minnesota, Montana, Oregon ¥ Ptnn^ 
aylvania, Vermont and Wisconsin — av- 
eraged 10.6 strikes each Finally, the 
seven states with mandatory penalties 
for prohibited strikes — Delaware, 
Georgia. Indiana, Maryland, Minneso- 
ta. Now York and Oklahoma — aver- 
aged 7.3 strikes each However the 
figures are added up, they do not dem- 
onstrate conclusively that a earn pre 
hensive collective bargaining law 
brings forth an era of labor peace. 

^%um Tins reverse; aaye David 
J Denholm. president of the Fuh 
He Service Research Council, 
far two reasons: First, to win n repre- 
sentation election, a union has to con- 
vince the employes that they have a 
grievance against their employer And 
second, to Justify its continuing useful- 
ness, the union has to demonstrate 
that it gets for its members more 



the employer wants to giv#. Certainly, 
absent a few blips, the growth of public 
sector work stoppages over the past 10 
years correlates closely with the 
p-owth of public employe union mem- 
bership. 

Can public labor relations be baaed 
on the private>*ector model? Many on 
both sides think so. Proponents of bar- 
gaining laws assert that strikes are 
counterproductive and that the unions 
are aware Df this Unions allege most 
strikes are provoked by public officials 
who need a dragon to slay to win vote*. 
Public officials say they are caused by 
union officials seeking votes in union 
elections Both camps a^ree that b 
strike usually sours the public on ihv 
union, 

"If, like their private counterparts, 
public sector unions win some and Lose 
some," then they are not all-powerful 
says Sanford Cohen, a University of 
New Mexico economics professor, in 
the Industrial & l&bor Relations 
ulna In the early days of public sector 
union activism, he says, a frightened 
public "understandably pressured its 
elected officials to deal effectively with 
what it perceived as emergencies — in 
other words, to settle the strike." Now/, 
however* "the public is much less like' 
ly to panic in the face of service inter* 
ruptions, and public officials are less 
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sued for 1500 million for the New York transit strike taiE April. 
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6 £ Confrontation will characterize public sector labor relations, and 
strikes, though perhaps less frequent, will be more severe. §9 




reluclwnt Ui mat! tough bargaining 
utanrai. , . ." 

Roger DuhL director of the tabor- 
management relations service of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors agrees, "A 
city that's prepared can handle a 
strike." he says "Public sector man- 
agement is getting more sophisticated 
about tabor relations." Several major 
state UKSociatioiu* of public officials 
have actually passed resolution? ex- 
pressing a preference for allowing 
unions to strike rather than requiring 
that contract terms be settled by arbi- 
tration, This kind of arbitration — 
called "interest arbitration" — is for- 
mally opposed by the American Assoc i» 
ntiori of School Administrators, the 
National Association of Counties, the 
National League of Cities, the Nation- 
al School Boards As^.-kra-.vpi ami the 
U.S Conference of Mayor*. Public offi- 
cials dislike interest arbitration be- 
cause they feel it delegate* to the 



arbitrator legislative and policymak- 
ing power* that belong solely to the 
duly elected und appointed representa- 
tives of the people. 

IV mis potential conflict with the 
principles of representative de- 
mocracy also worries Robert S. 
Summers, a professor of law at Cornell 
University. "The essentially nyn demo- 
cratic and antidemocratic character of 
public sector bargaining is* in substan- 
tial measure, inherent. 1 ' he says, be- 
cause "public sector bargaining laws 
set up private power centers to coun- 
tervail public democratic functionaries 
such as school boards and city coun- 
cils." When an arbitrator decides poli- 
cy, he points out, the relevant public 
officials "do not even exercise author- 
ity to cadetermine the outcome ! except 
insofar as they present their ease*/' 
Legialatotis "thought they were merely 
extending collective bargaining from 



the private sector to the public sector," 
he says- "They didn't really see that 
what that invokes is a substantia] re- 
distribution of law-making power." 

Denholni of the research council olao 
oppose* arbitration - "it's a no-lose situ- 
ation for the unions," he says. "They 
may not get more, but they can't get 
leee*" How, then, should public strikes 
be handled? "Jail doesn't work/' says 
Denholm- "You just make martyrs of 
the jailed leaders) Fines don't work. 
There are a couple of things that do 
work; automatic decertification of the 
union and automatic dismissal of the 
strikers with a prohibition on rehiring 
them for a fixed span of time." Penal- 
ties must be mandatory, he odds, be- 
cause "the unions go into every strLke 
on the assumption of amnesty, 1 ' 

One way not to handle □ strike, says 
Dohl, is for management "to up the 
ante when one occurs " To avoid 
strikes, he suggests local referenda. 
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fact-finding, mediation and voluntary 
*rbit ration. 

And m ii Ktrike in nat avoided, otic 
Penalty gaining favor m the private 
lawsuit. An interfiling m*eof this rpm 
occurred in San Frant*i«a in 1975 
^hun nil ihe municipal uniotu struck 
at OQoa and Milyor Joseph Alioto— 
highly aympnthetic to organ ized la- 
bor— refused to try to force them hock 
to work, 

The local chamber of commerce ob- 
^hied an injunction requiring the 
^yor to end the strike, which waa in 
Eolation of California taw Whi-n the 
^junction was ignored. Chamber Prga- 
^eric Willi Am Dam?r secured u con- 
l *nipt-of-coyrt citation and personally 
■erved it on the mayor and chief of po- 
] ' c e After a tdephtfnr con vc rant jqn 
w *th the judge who a^ned the con- 
***lpt notice, the mayor ordered his 
c tty employ » back to work. 

More cgm mon ia the private an it for 
images resulting from a strike by 
pu Mic employes 

EYKjf Dayton property owners 
i^^fc HUed the fitttfiflliium* union for 
^^tr d tinier resulting from the 1977 
^riku the rei but were awarded rc3.i- 
Uv <% small eumJ-*4B,37a componen- 
try atid 825,000 punitive The unioti 

^ATiotrs business* skptkmher 



appealed, than settled out of court be- 
fore the appeal was heard. A gproup of 
New Orleans citizens ia seeking $30 
million in damages from the Team- 
■ten for the public strike there. And In 
New York City, a $500 million mil has 
been filed against the transit worker* 
over their strike last April. 

The leading suit, however, is How- 
ard Ful en wider'*. The Memphis busi- 
nessman who Lost his home and office 
during the 1978 firefighters strike is 
seeking $L£ million in wmpenaalory 
and punitive damages 

The Firefighters Association Local 
Union 1784 sought dismissal on 
grounds that Fulen wider has no baeis 
for hia claim, The trial judge dis- 
agreed, and hia decision was appealed. 
A court of appeals ruled out breach of 
contract and negligence, but held 
"that Fulenwider's complaint states a 
claim in nuisance upon which rehuf 
may be granted/' and remanded the 
rase for trial. 

"We do not hold that unions have no 
Liability to anyone/' the court stated 
"They have the same responsibility 
that other individuals, corporations 
and ussoclutjoni have to Individual 
members of the public. Thai is to say, 
lJk'V have the responsibility not to cre- 
ate a nuisance. 1 ' □ 
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Pro-Business 
Congress 
May Come to 
Washington 



By Vernon Lotivjere 



I a A l^o-RUfilNEss Congress in the 
making? That likelihood Ls becnxn- 
ing increasingly stronger as the 
November elections approach. In fact* 
there ars dear signs thai mor* and 
more voters are anxious and ready to 
blame the liberal members of Con- 
gress, as wpJi as the White Houne, far 
the &ad slate of the nation's affairs. 

During the past quarter of a centu- 
ry, Congress has been dominated by 
the liberals and by policies, that have 
not been generally regarded aa friend- 
ly to business. If indeed the electorate 
is becoming more conservative, it* 
many polls and other indicators sutf- 
ge*t, the expectation is that the com- 
pletion of Corigrea* will change when 
voters go to the polls on November A to 
elect n President, all 435 members of 
the Mouse of RvprertentaJivuft and a 
third— 34 members—of the Senat*- 

The role of the business community 
in actively Working to elect a pro-bus* ' 
ness Congress, or at least nnrrowjrttf 
the gulf that sepxirates the liberals 



frotn the conservatives, will doubtless 
be felt in this election. Business people 
haw? nhed their cloak of timidity and 
speaking out on the issues And can- 
didateo. The support of pro-hutinrati 
candidate* today is bruEid-bused* as 
ihown by the proliferation of business- 
oriented political action commit Let-* 
ihey have severe limitations on 
much money can be spent, PACe 
^ till close elections by targeting fi- 
rtaachil help to specific candidates 
Business PAG* now far outnumber 
those of organized labor, which origi- 
nated i he concept in Lhe first plsice and 
u«ed them exclusively and successfully 
for ek) many yearn 

Obviously, business has a lot Hi 
sL tLk& m the mj iconic of the November 
^ecUnne The kind of political climate 
business considers en&ent tfll if the na 
t,( >n Eft to putl itself out of the current 

Gnomic strength and vitality in Lhe 
critical decade of the IWCte, will be 
"**K*ly determined by the philosophi- 



cal bent of the men and women who 
make our laws in Cemgreofi- 

For example, one of our mont pernio 
tent national problems ia what to do 
about energy, the Lifeblood of the 
American economy. Despite the efforts 
or the Carter administration and Con- 
grees, conservatives still do not believe 
the nation has t by any acceptable yard- 
stick, a sound and workable energy 
policy. Every attempt to let the free 
market determine the price of energy 
produced in this country ha* been 
thwarted or delayed, they contend. En- 
orgy producer* find others are com 
vinced that a free market approach is 
the* only answer to greatly increasing 
market supplies ftnd lessen ing our de- 
pendence on foreign oil, 

Ascn ate, with a canaervalivu co- 
alition In the majority, would 
i i^rtairily pueh for economic pol- 
icies designed to free up energy pro- 
duction. A change in the makeup of 
the House would heighten the chances 



for legislation embracing this free 
mnrkel approach 

The environmental movement, 
which business has long complained 
imposes unwarranted and expensive 
burdens on its operations* would be 
throttled down under a more Conserva- 
tively oritnted Congress. Since the 
Senate is more environ mentally mind- 
ed than the House, the impact would 
be more readily fell with the shift of 
several key neata. 

For one of the few times in the gen- 
eration since the Republicans last en- 
joyed a cDnprcflsional majority— the 
first two years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration —the Grand Old Party, 
which in generally viewed us more inn- 
servntive and pro-buamesa, has □ good 
chance of recapturing lhe Senate smd 
increasing its numerical strength in 
lhe House. A Harriio pat I released in 
July showed Republicans winning both 
houses, 11 cln/umsJunce that GOP real- 
ists don't actually expect to occur A 
Gallup pull, released in early AuguHt, 



s 
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showed the Democrats with a 57-10-43 
percent advantage in the Mouse of 
Representative ™» 

Even if the Republieane da not win 
the Senate Uhey must pick op 1(1 seat* 
ut d<: hji, ii .t^iin of cj ci 1 >■ half this num- 
ber we i u Id produce an effective conser- 
vative or pro- bus in ess majority 
h'^mw four or five conservative Dem- 
ocrats usually con be counted on to 
vcrte with the Republican*. Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia says that kind of GOP control 39 
both "realistic and conceivable." 

A Republican victory in the House is 
far more elusive, although the pros- 
pects for a "philosophical" gam of at 
least 30 seats is highly likely. This Ut 
where both Democrats and Republi- 
cans could be expected to vote favor- 
ably on pro-business issues most of the 
Ume. Even today, with the edge In the 
House standing at 275460, the Demo- 
crutj? have gradually moved away from 
rigidly New |>al liberal positions of a 
few years back, reflecting their percep- 
tion of shifting attitudes of the people 
back home. 

If these changes in Congress do 
take place, and if Republican Ronald 
Reagan moves into the White House, 
the course of government will swin^ 
in a new direction, and the impact on 



national policy will kje fell far year?. 

The Republicans clearly expect Rea- 
gan to sweep a number of new Senate 
imrj l-fouji*' candidates in la office on his 
coattails as well as to help retain Re- 
publican incumbents. Unlike 1976. 
when Jimmy Carter and Democratic 
congressional candidates largely ran 
independently of one another, Reagan 
and the GOP concessional hopefuls 
are telling voters they must win as a 
team. Part of the party strategy colts 
for the former California governor to 
join scores of congressional candidates 
on the Capitof steps before election 
day, where they will sign a pledge to 
pass specific pieces of legislation , in- 
cluding a tax cut, if Reagan and a Re- 
publican Conp-ess are elected. 

Unions Eire morv thin a little cfjn- 
cemtwi that winds oW-'nur^v :tre htnw- 

ing strongly across the political 
landscape. For months, the rallying 
cry of labor chieftains has been; rf Con- 
gress must be kept in liberal hands in 
LMO " In the Senate particular ly, they 
complain that "the present liberal bal- 
ance is too thin and not dependable." 
Several of their staunchest supporters 
in the Senate have been singled out by 
well-heeled conservative groups wag- 
ing an ail-out campaign to push, rath- 
er than nudge, thern into forced 
retirement. 

The Republicans have drawn a 
fine bead on .seven liberal Demo- 
cratic sen n tain whom they claim 
are out of step not only with the 
country, but with their own 
constituents. They are Birch 
Sayh of Indiana, Mike Gravel 
of Alaska, George Mctiovern 




Sen Howard Baker or 
Tennessee may become 
Ssnate majority floor leader, 



Senate Finance post 
may 90 to San Robert 
Dole of Kansas. 



of South Dakota, John Culver of Iowa* 
Frank Church oF Idaho, John Durkin 
of New Hampshire and Gary Hart of 
Colorado 

Euoying GOP hopes for a Senate 
takeover is the fact that the party itt 
just the past four years has boosted the 
number of scats it holds in states west 
of the Mississippi from 19 to 25. Also, 
in the most recent Senate elections m 
Indiana, Iowa and New Hampshire, 
voters ousted liberal Democrats and 
elected conservative Republican* 
These successes, plus the national shift 
to cnnservatisni K are creating an air of 
confidence rarely enjoyed by He publi- 
cans eager to stake claims on GapUol 
Hill territory - 

REPUBLICANS are can vi need they 
are Adding good candidates— 
many drawn from the business 
world— this time around. In past elec- 
tions, the GOP frequently has mo u ril- 
ed only token opposition, indicating 
not only an inability to produce effec- 
tive competition in congressional 
races, but showing a failure to encour- 
age business people to run for national 
office. Republican National Chairman 
Bill Brock say* conditions are Mi hfii 
now that businessmen and women re- 
uliae they have- to get involved; that 
means rolling up their sleeves and 
plunging intu the political fray As one 
political neophyte ioJd Urock "I'm ^ 
business, and I've decided to go into 
politics because government now has 
more say-so than I do on whether I 
make a profit. I can't stay out any Ion* 
gor. We've got to make some changes 

IT. indeed, the Senate does change 
hands in November, lb* m^l immedi- 
ately visible result would be a toLal r*~ 
placement of committee chairmen, 
some of whom wield enormous power 
The changeover would be jolting i n 
some instances— where an ultracon' 
servative such aa Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina would likely replace 
liber a I Edward Kennedy of MassachO' 
setts as chairman of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee— while scarcely 
causing a ripple tn others. For attain* 
pie, the Senate Energy and Natural 
IWjurce* Committee would no! mefl 
aurably alter its ideological course, fa r 
example, if Republican Sen as or Man* 
Kiel l field of Oregon took over FroU* 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson of 
Washington. 

In a similar scenario. Republic" 
Senator John Tower of Texas could ■* 
sump the chairmanship of the- Senate 
Armed Services Committee, long held 
by Democratic Senator John Stennis & 
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Doing business in 
Brasil is better business. 




That's right. A better business means that 
you will find at Brasil Export 80 in Sao Paulo, a 
wide variety of manufactured products. 

Brasil is an expanding industrial nation 
with a range of manufactured products includ- 
ing textiles, heavy machinery and many 
others. 

At least one of these products wiU be of 
interest to you. 

The fourth Brasil Export 80 will be held at 
Anhembi Park in Sao Paulo, the largest indus- 
trial center in Latin .America. Brasil is better 
business. FW^i RRASIL 

Come to the Brasil rvrKor 
Export Trade Fair from jT E5\3£r 1 
November 14 to 23. El 80 m 0E 
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Mississippi. Since both men support a 
strong military posture, the commit- 
tees direction would hardly change- 
In the House, even though the Dem- 
ocrats retain contra I, one of the most 
powerful committee chairmen is in 
jeopardy of losing his seat. A relatively 
obscure Oregon businessman, who nev- 
er ran for office before, may topple 24- 
year veteran Democratic Rep. Al 
UN man, chairman of the tax-writing 
Ways and Mean* Committee, in the 
general election. UI1 man's Republican 
opponent is Denny Smith, who in last 
May's primary out-polled Ullntan by 
6.530 votes in a state that does not al- 
low cross-over voting. In that election. 
Oilman barely beat out a Democratic 
challenger who did virtually no cam- 
paigning* spending a mere S3 ,000 and 
eschewing all lawn signs,, billboards), 
brochures and radio and television ad- 
vertising;. What happened in Crook 
County, one of 21 counties in Uliman's 
district, could be a portent of things to 
come. Crook is one of only two counties 
left in the United States that have vot- 
ed for the winner in every presidential 
election. In May, Smith polled l,(J7l 
votes and UJ Jmftn trailed with 931. 
The only Democrat in the top con- 




Helpful 

Can business people influence the 
outcome of congressional elections? 

They can and do by supporting 
House and Senate candidates who 
espouse positions that are beneficial 
to business. 

The best evidence of this is the 
string of successes chalked up by 
ths National Chamber Alliance for 
Politics, an arm of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, that works closely 
with the business community 
throughout the country to rally sup- 
port for pro-business candidate*. 

Ia the 1975 congressional elec- 
tions, the alliance recommended 
business participation in 83 dose 
House and Senate races. Alliance- 
backed candidates won 40 of the 70 
House contests, and 10 of 13 in the 
Senate, for a 60 percent win ratio. 
This year, the alliance is working to 
help 94 pro-business candidates 

The alliance chooses to enter only 
what it calls ^opportunity races,'' 



Hands 

ones where there is s clear philo- 
sophical difference between candi- 
dates (and where one of them 
shares the business viewpoint), the 
rat* It avpectsd to be close, and sup- 
port by the business unity is 
deemed a strong enough factor to 
elect the candidate who shares the 
business perspective. 

The alliance's goal Is not to help 
elect Democrats or Republicans, but 
to elect legislators who can be ex- 
pected to support business objec- 
tives* regardless of party. 

Business support of these candi- 
dates involves more than giving 
them money p although that is im- 
portant. Business people help by 
scheduling persona] appearances 
for the candidate, setting up a cam- 
paign organization, selecting the 
right polLsteri and consultants, con- 
tacting other business people and in 
many other areas where the exper- 
tise of business is useful- 
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gr&Rsion&J hierarchy who faocf. any ae^ 
riflus L'hnilen^e is Hause Majority 
Loader Jim Wright of Tciai. TV 13* 
terns veteran Feicjm former Republican 
mayor pro tempore Jim Bradshaw of 
Fein Wnrth. whn§w major carnpiiiifn 
thrust [& that Wright's liberal voting 
record is out of #ync with hi& corwrva- 
live constituency. 

The unions are properly apprehen- 
sive over I he ful lire of ■sacred cow legis- 
lation and the name Batch looms large 
in who I ever concerns are voiced in 
AFL-CIO executive council session*. If 
a Republican majority is elected in Lhe 
Senate, Senator Omn Hatch, the Lit oh 
Republican, is poiaed to assume chair- 
manship oi the Labor and Human Ri> 
sources Committee. One of labor 1 !* 
input reliable supporter*. Democratic 
Senator Harrison A- Williams, Jr., of 
New Jersey, would be dumped. 

Under Senator Hatch, the committee 
would possibly move for u full airing of 
the Utiviis- Bacon Act, posGibly resulting 
m remedial legislation, if not outran" 
ei -| it-, 1 1 ui the controversial work 1st* 
Business efforts to reform the ^ualJy 
conlruverriiaJ Occupational Safety and 
Hi-uhfi Act wuufd continue and hkeJy 
be »CLv)+prat«i. NVw m in mi am wa^e 



legislation, with a two-tiered system al- 
lowing a lower wage for young workers, 
would havt* good proapects for pasaji^e 
If the November national election 
doesn't produce the kinds of changes 
that would benefit business, the re- 
sults of state elections held on the 
same day. in which almost £ T DQ0 legis- 
lative neat! will be determined, can 
haves MjtfiilU'Unt impart on The make- 
up of the J louse of Representatives in 
1982 Thii us the yeeir the results of the 
decennial census will be announced^ 
the headcoont used every 10 years to 
redraw congressional boundaries. 

■ n somtl states dssErictfl wjll be re- 
I shaped, carved up. enlarged ond 
I even abolisEted to reflect changes in 
America's ever-ghifting population. 
That is ft job for the new stale legist*- 
tures in 1981. Traditionally. Democrat- 
ic legislative bodies {gerrymander 
congressional districts to favor Demo- 
cratic candidates and th* Republicans 
do likewise. 

The Republicans are determined not 
to have a repeat of I960 when they lost 
300 state legislatDrs. handing the Dem- 
ocrats the opportunity to boost their 
strength in the House for the next de- 



cade. A further loss of Republican leg- 
islative Beats in 1970 had the same 
results in House elections in 1972- "If 
we're jjoing to he a majority party, 
we've got to win tbt reapportionment 
tight/* GOP Chairman Brock says, 

It will be an uphill fight. Democrat* 
control 6? of the $H partisan legislative 
bodied (Nebraska's legislators carry no 
parly labels*. But if the Republicans 
win % more wats this year in thf j 
right places — out of 5,917 races — they 
could control 20 more legislative bod- 
ies. A single win in Illinois and Wash- 
ington, for example, would win two 
more legislative bodies tbr the GOP. 

Because of huge population losses in 
same of the big cities of the Northeast 
Lsnd c Midwest, traditionally repre- 
sented by Democrats, the party will 
most likely lose some House seats in 
19S2- Of the 106 aragreswLotml districts 
that have lost population tince 19?0, 
virtually all are in urban areas usually 
represented by Democrats. Conversely, 
many population increases are occur- 
ring in areas traditionally considered 
Republican strongholds. 

It may well be that pro-business c*n- 
did cites will have their best political 
year since 1952- □ 



When you want the best 
in a manufacturing plant, 
it pays to own 
an Armco Building. 

Armco* Buildings For manufacturing. The best because 
they're buHt to your exact specifications. 

Afso because I hey facilitate precise flow of production, 
control energy usage, reduce maintenance; costs. Easily 
enlarged as your businws grows, Providing the dignified 
appearance your business deserves. 

Armco Buildings are manufactured and sold throughout 
lhe United States, Canada* Central and South America, the 
Caribbean, Europe* the Middle East and Australia, Your tocal 
Armco Building Dealer is listed in the Ye How Pages under ^^m^^a 
"BuiJdings-Metair 1 V 

For your free Armco Industrial Buildings Catalog, write to ARMCO 
Armco Marketing Center, Promotional Services, Dept. NB-40, wL M 

W*. Box 600. Mlddletown, Ohio 45043. \f 

Armco Building Systems 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 




'Our Product Is Winning," 

Says Pittsburgh's Dan Rooney 



By Tony Vetoed 



■■■■ he setttn^j a spartan third-floor 

I dormitory room at St. Vincent's 

I College in Latrobe, Pa., where 
professional football's reigning cham- 
pions* the Pittsburgh Steelens, train 
during the Bummer Slouched across 
the single bed, & rumpled pillow sup- 
porting his head, is Dan Rooney, who 
looks tike a "50s college student. An in- 
Conspicuous 5 feet 9 inches and 165 
pounds, Rooney 's only marks of physi- 
cal distinction are his graying tern plea. 
His otherwise boyish face, ^uft-mpoken 
voice and casual clothes disguise his 
true age. 48. Rooney, of course, is too 
old to play for the Steeters; instead, he 
is the team's president, and he signs 
the paychecks; of such superstars as 
quarterback Terry Bradshaw, running 
back Franco Harris, and wide receiver 
Lynn Swann, 

As a competitive organization,, the 
Steeters are about the best in the 
world. Since 1972, they have dominat- 
ed pro football, appearing in the play- 
offs every year and winning the Super 
Bowl— the nation's ultimate sports 
spectacle — the past two years, regular- 
ly blowing the opposition off the field. 
Last year, they simply stomped the 
L.A. ftama k 31 to l». 

In a b uiMjiww charaet*ri»ed by flaahy 
performers find flamboyant own ere, 
Rooney is n private person who rarely 
steps into the spotlight, When he be- 
came president of Pittsburgh feelers 
Sports, Inc., in 1976, for example, 
there was no fanfare In fact, the only 
clue to the key administrative change 
was a skinny line of type in the team's 
press guide. Under the name Daniel 
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M- Rooney was the word pr&tident. 
The appointment was made by hi§ fa- 
ther. Arthur J. Rooney, Sr,, one of the 
patriarchs of American pro football 
He is chairman of the board. 

"One morning Dad walked into my 
office and said. r As of now you're presi- 
dent, p and that was it/ 1 he recalls. Ac- 
tually. Rooney" i elevation was more of 
a verbal transaction than a change of 
duties. Dan, who titeraJJy grew up with 
the Steelcrii, had been making most of 
the team's administrative decisions 
since becoming vice president, "either 
in 1%6 or 1967, [ T m not sure." 

Rooney P s affability and modesty 
have become trademarks, but he is 
perhaps best known throughout pro- 
fessional football for having a major 
hand in building teams capable of win- 
ning championships* 

This month the Steel* m kick off 
their 1900 season with the chance to 
become the first team in pro football to 
make the playoffs nine straight sea- 
sons and the first team to win three 
straight Super Bawls. (The Steel ers 
have actually won the Super Bowl four 
times.) " Our product is winning," Roo- 
ney says flatly. 

An impressive 47 Super Bowl veter 
ana form the basis of a team whose av- 
erage age is well under 30 T making 
youth one of the club's undisputed 
strong points. The club has been built 
almost solely from the college draft*; 
no Steeler has ever played for another 
professional team, 

Coach Chuck Noll, 48. is usually 
credited with the SteelerV success. Ei- 
re pt for the legendary Vince Lorn 



bard j. Noll is the only coach to win five 
conference championships in the post- 
World War U era of professional foot- 
ball Dan Rooney bind Noll in 1969, 
and set the stage for the dramatic 
change in the Steeler*' image and per- 
formance. 

"Most owners become consumed by 
ego-building and get diverted from 
their principal objective, which is la 
win football game*," says Pitttbutgh 
Poet Gazette sports writer Vito Stellino 
"But Dan Rooney runu the Steelerv 
like a business — his only business — 
and his levelheadedness and calm ap- 
proach to the game underlie the team's 
success/' 

^™ ootiau commissioner Pete Ro- 
^™ aelle agr&ea, "In this bufineaa, 
I ego can be a narcotic, and if peo- 
ple have any tendency it's usually to 
go the other way," he says. "Dan is a 
rare exception, you just don't run into 
very many sports figures who have it 
under control the way he does." 

Rooney doesn't seem to mind that 
his is not exactly a household name, 
even though hi* world famous football 
team is In fact, he prefers it that way, 
whether he* at the Latrobe training 
camp or al Super Bow] festivities. Fol- 
lowing the team's first Super Bowl vic- 
tory t Rooney was M.anding in the 
Steeiers' hotel lobby watching arriving 
reporters shuffle by him and into a 
room where a press conference was 
scheduled. He received only token rec- 
ognition 

Asked if any of the media were 
swart who he was. Rooney replied, 
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High above th* crowd, ftoonsy srid his coaches Aim a rraming camp sciimmaGe. 



'The Pittsburgh writers do. Most of 
the tiibi?rs walk on by. It doesn't bother 
me— honestly*" 

Rooney Attends All of the Steele rs 
games arid rarely misses an opportuni- 
ty to travel with the players. Deter* 
mined not to interfere with NoN"» 
responsibilities* Rooney never ven- 
tures onto the sidelines during a fame. 
Instead, he watches from a box teal, 
usually on the same level as the radio 
and television sportscasters. Say a Roo- 
ney^ 'The aide tinea are for coaches end 
players only." 

Unlike moat owners of professional 
athletic teams, Rocney considers the 
Steelere his full-time job. 'This is not a 
plaything," he says, "It demands and 
deserves everything I can give It" This 
means being accessible to the tenm 



seven days a week and keeping 9 to 6 
working hours Monday through Fri- 
day. Even before he became president, 
Rooney started molding the Steelers* 
franchise into & businesslike or- 
ganization^ placing greater emphasis 
on budgets, financial performance, hir- 
ing and personnel management. He 
and his brother. Art, Jr.* set up a 
scouting system that led to the draft- 
ing of many of the team's current 
stars, like Terry Bradshaw. 

An accountant. Rooney made an ex- 
tensive study of the c tub's instalment 
policies and concluded that its cosh sat 
idle loo long, "That's something we're 
constantly reviewtng P M he says. As a 
result, Rooney is making extenaive 
real estate investments in the Pitts- 
burgh area. 



Measured by most standards — num- 
ber of employees and profits* for exam- 
pit- — the Steel era is only a small 
business enterprise. It is the sport's 
overall high visibility and ballooning 
player salaries— nearly a quarter of a 
Drill ion or more for some— that distort 
its public image. Says Rooney: "Most 
people have a false perception of pro* 
fessionaj football because the glamor 
creates the aura of a big money busi- 
ness for owners." 

The team itself consists of a roster 
that ranges from about 46 to &5 or so 
players, depending on the time of year; 
during the summer, scares of rookies 
swell the ranks at the training camp. 
Income is derived from several major 
sources: television contracts* worth 
about $5 million a year: gate receipts*, 
which wore on estimated $6,5 million 
in 1979; concessions; radio and allied 
contracts; and interest income. 
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OQXEY WILL NOT REVEAL Specific 

figures about the club's finan- 
cial performance, only wheth- 
er the team made or lost money for 
any given season The Stealers made a 
profit during the past two football sea- 
sons— probably about $1 million— but 
the team lost money in 1977, "No mat- 
ter how well you run a professional 
sports team, many other types of busi- 
nesses have far greater profit poten- 
tial," says Rooney. 

As president, Rooney is concerned 
with operating the Steelers in the 
black. "It's my sole livelihood/' he 
says. "It may not have been run like a 
business before my time, but it (s 
now.* Founded in 1933 by his father, 
the team lost money through 1345. 
The franchise, which originally cost 
$2,500, w now valutnj Jit an estimated 
$20 million, 

Four Super Bowl victories have 
brought the Steelers much more than 
superstar status; they have also placed 
tfjctnLurrliniiry demand h on the en Sire 
organization, from personnel to ticket 
sales to coaching. The problem is that 
revenues have not kept pace "We're 
the most sought after team in pro 
sports today, but when you relate that 
to dollars there is cause for concern.'* 

Many or the club's financial prob- 
lems ore tied to the size of Three Riv- 
era Stadium, the team's home field 
Although every Steele r game has been 
sold out since 1972, the stadium is the 
second smallest in the NFL. The Steel- 
ers rent the stadium, owned by the 
Pittsburgh Pirates baseball team t for 
$64^0,000 a year, "an unreasonable 
sum considering ita size and the condi- 
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WHEN YOU'RE*! 
YOU HAVE TO STAND UP 
TO CLOSE SCRUTINY. 




I is a ccimmtw) enough phenomenon 

When voure the undisputed leader in your 
tic Id (the wav Sharp h in dfiee calculator*) the com- 
petition studies you with ihc intense and narrow 
vhion ol a mapnityin^ iii.i^ 

Their gleeful hope is thai they'll tind a Haw 
in your work 

What happens is that your Litest accom- 
plishment ends up changing the entire industry 

How did Sharp get to such an enviable (and 
exposed) position? 

\\c know i\vm quality control which doesn't 
begin \i\ The personnel office iv closing the barn door 
too late; attitude is what creates quality. 

So we search out the kind of people who 
identify with their i wwk; people whose seli 





respect literally becomes three-dimensional as, they 
fashion is lji to products. 

llic quality that happens when you have 
people like This workup mother hus made us ihc 
biggest calculator manufacturer in the workl. Xfk 
also make the widest range of calculators. So many 
i II I- we've even prepared a book which tells you 
which professionals arc likely to need which cal- 
culating functions. 

\Xe accept ihc tact that you can put our book 
to good use even if youre thinking of buying a com- 
petitory machine. Quire all right, mail the coupon, 
we'll send you a free copy. 

After all, its a compliment. 
When our compcthors ^ rut mixed 
us, they liked what (hey saw. 
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tion in which it &* kepi T " says 
Rooney Some 4^000 seat! are 
being added to boost revenues, 

Rooney devote* much cf hi* 
time to National Football 
I^a^ue busing In the past, 
for example, he he Sped make 
possible franchisee in Tampa 
and Seattle . And in 1976, as 
chai rman or the league's nego- 
tiating committee, he helped 
resolve a long stalemate be- 
tween players and owners, 
Say* Players' Association 
President Edward Garvey: 
"Without Dan Rooney 's pa- 
l.iene« and understanding, a 
labor peace in football would 
never have been reached/ , 

When it come* to just the 
Steelen* business, Rooney is 
involved in all major decisions 
involving the club a finances 
and personnel. In contract ne- 
gotiations involving players, 
he has built a strong reputa- 
tion Tor fairness* particularly 
among the team's superstars 
such as Brads-haw, 

M I always negotiate ray own contract 
with Dun face to face, even though I 
have on attorney representing fne," 
says Bradshaw, who was a Steele™ 
first-round draft pick in 1970. "Dan is 
open, honest and his dea lings are al- 
ways fair. In the end, I am satisfied 
with the outcome/" That's significant 
coming from a four-time Super Bowl 
quarterback whose annual salary is 
around 1200,000, about half of what 
the Miami Dolphins 11 Bob Griese earn* 
and a lot lee* than some other quarter- 
backs get as well. 

On the surface, ic may appear that 
Rooney is dedicated to the Steel ers to 
the exclusion of all else. That's close 
but not entirely accurate His family 
comes first. Assistant Head Coach 
George Perlea. a family man himself 
who looks like a cross between a sumo 
wrestler and a Soviet Olympic weight- 
lifter, says: "I work for a cksuvcuU 
straight arrow, religious man, and that 
makes my job a lot easier/' 

Rooney grew up in a strict Irish- 
Catholic family and has tended to be a 
strict father to his nine children, rang- 
ing in age from 11 to 27. "My parents, 
tried to give mc and my b rather* n 
sense of values," he says. "We lived 
comfortably, but we weren't spoiled J 
hope in do the same, only put more em- 
phasis on education." 

As a youth, Dan Rooney loved the 
Steel era and frequently visited the 
team's Training camp "1 got to know 
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md *qulpment manager P«h*l assign numbers, 



all the players and coaches." he re- 
calls. Like his father, who was signed 
by the Boston Red Soil and Chicago 
Cuba baseball teams, young Rooney 
also loved team sports. When he was a 
senior at North Catholic High School 
in Pittsburgh. Rooney quart* rbackt-d 
the school's football team to the city 
championships, but he was beaten out 
for All-City honor that year by a junior 
at neighboring St. Justin's High School 
named Johnny Units*. 

W A M KtLE a mv dent at Duqueane 
University in Pittsburgh, he 

W W worked summers for a con- 
struction company in which Mi father 
had part ownership and was invited to 
stay in the business. He also had a 
chance to work at his father 1 ! home 
racing farm in Maryland but declined. 
After he graduated in 1955. Rooney, a 
native of Pittsburgh, went to wurk full- 
time for the Steelers selling program 
ads. From there he moved into every 
phase of management— player person- 
nel, the college draft, scouting, sched- 
uling, As each year passed,, he assumed 
more reflponaihLiity 

Younger brother Art, Jr t| who is vice 
president in charge of personnel for 
the Edam, says, "Dan never thought 
there was any job too mental. Now, 
with the possible exception of coaching 
the team, there's not a single Facet of 
this business that he doesn't know in- 
side and out 9 



Don's wife. Patricia, might 
as well be working for the 
Steelers, with the time she 
shares in her husband's job 
"It's exciting, 11 ahe says, "ul- 
though t sometimes wish Dan 
wouldn't make himself so 
available to the team and thf 
league alike. 11 Says Rooney: n l 
won't sit with her at games; 
she gets too vociferous for 
ma, M The Rooneya, married 
for 28 years, met in grade 
school They live in Mt. Leba- 
non, "a typical Pittsburgh 
suburb." Home is a five-bed- 
room colonial-style residence 
on a tree-lined street, Six chil- 
dren still live at home. 

Rooney does little work 
around the house, because of 
the demands on his time. "It's 
probably just as well/' he says 
"I told the kids that 1 thought 
we had one of the best-looking 
lawm in the neighborhood. 
They said- 'Yea, it's because 
you never touch it!* " 
Without yard work, Rooney 
still has plenty of outside activities to 
take his mind off pro football* He logs 
more than 100 hours a year piloting 
hifl own airplane, a single-engine 
BeechcrafL Skiing, preferably in the 
Colorado Rockies, provides another 
recreational outlet. Perhaps his most 
cherished pastime, though^ is his vol- 
unteer work for the Ireland Fund, 
which he helped organize in 1976. It is 
to Ireland what the United Jewish Ap- 
peal is to Israel. "All contributions are 
applied toward the support of specific 
projects in Ireland to further culture, 
peace and charity/ 1 ha explains. 

Both his and Patricia's ancestors 
came from Ireland and they go there 
at least once a yoar. "We have a lot of 
friends there." Rooney says none of his 
family fits the Irish mold, however 
"JVe're too quiet and reserved." 

And to are his Steelers. There is a 
conspicuous absence of boasting and 
bravado among the players and coach- 
es They seem to reflect the low key ap- 
proach of their boas off the field, but or 
the field the likes of Terry Bradshaw, 
Mean Joe tire* tie. Franco Harris and 
Jack Lambert, to name a few, are an* 
otbur brtr^d They exude confidence, as 
does Dan Rocmey. who *ays matter-of- 
faetly: "We were the team of the 
I&70b — and therms no reason why we 
can t be th* team of the 1980s " 0 
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"Wford processing helps us make health 
insurance very personal 8000 times a week. 
Scotch Brand Diskettes and mag cards 
let us do it without risk !' 
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Mary L'rran, 

Wurd Proceed riff Supervlmr, 
Blui L" nitt Hind Bin. Shirid iif 
Mti i chiaptti . 

Blue Cruvi jnd Blue Shield of 

M,i,-;i. :u.„-!'s Lu n. <. >». Ii v. irh :l 

tubccriher* bv pcwmii letter — 
mure than 400.000 a year, Explanntkmi 
of bene fib; and d;nms data arc *iofrd 

On ScOldl 740 Di4ttTu.'- Hilti liTlm An- 

Brand magnetic card* 

PcpernMOi.- Si.wh media <-au umrli 
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Secrets of a Corporate Headhunter 



How lb Fire Someone 
And Still Be Friends 

By John Wareham 



John Wareham gave up a banking career 
in New Zealand the day he found out 
what the president made. Similarly, he 
abandoned accounting when he saw the 
senior partner's home. After that, what 
was left but headhunting? — or. more for* 
mall j 1 titled, executive search. 

Wareham Associates is now estab- 
lished in four countries on three conti- 



nents with offices in New York. Chicago, 
London. Sydney, Melbourne. Auckland, 
Wellington, and Chrifitchurch, 

Wareham say* he fell into corporate 
headhunting t Liked it. and set out to be- 
come the best land, therefore, the beat 
paid). With revenues of what banker 
friends describe as "the substantial seven 
figure**/' Wareham now wants to tell all . 



"Off with his head, "said the Red Queen. 

LKWIS CARROLL 

Irfmembrh asking the Sl-yesr-uld 
founder-praidenL of an Advertising agency 
on the day he went broke, after seven 
years in business, whether he had any r egrets - 
"Yea/' he said* 'Two. I should have followed 
up on more uf my client praspccta And I just 
wish I'd been quk-ker to fire some people. I 
wus aLtvuya. tuti stow. I procra-A Limited, hoped, 
prayed they'd Unpruve. hul riuWy t>veg did." 

t have never yet met an executive who 
didn't procrastinate over a firing. The reason 
for the delay is threefold It's an unpleasant 
task, i1 involves nn admission of your r;wn ear- 
lier poor judgment, and you tend to worry 
about how il will nueei other employee* 

Well, yes. it is an unpleasant task and. of 
crjurse. it in a reflection on your earlier judg- 
ment. But that is not the problem ot hand 
Condole yourself that everybody makes mi#- 
takes sh<i1 U Lakes special course So rtd- 
mit l hem. This may not make th* task nh*nd 
of you any more palatable, but at least it will 
make you feel better. 
Ah to how termination will affect your other 



employees, Jet nie act your mind at rest. Prop- 
erly handled, done with dignity find poise. * 
firing can be an excellent public-relation es* 
ercise> providing eTinuiialiun and relieving 
the tension of repressed hostilities. Your its IT 
would rather believe you courageous I nan 
cowardly. They will rappee t and admire you 
for accepting the full burden of your resporui" 
bility as leader. But if you dodge your duty, 
then you invite the sneaky suspicion that you 
are weak. 

When & decision to terminate is dragged out 
and ducrk-fthoved. it becomes the subject of cor* 
rldoT whurperiiujs and poisonous jokes. The 
prospective- term i nee becomes vested with M 
the a pi kh />f a fadnver. iind the off] re atmo- 
sphere begins, as a result* to take on a dj. L - 
llnctly unpleasant aromjj 11 was all very clear 
to Macbeth In the days before refrigeration 1 

If it uvrr done when 'tit done* 

then "twerw well 
tt were done quickly. 

But first, reflect on your objective This Is 
not just to terminate, but to terminate with 

without an argu- 
ment, loud words ot unnecessary pain There 




is only one way to do it — quickly and 
with as little dialogue as possible If 
you fed guilty and want to help the 
terminee get another job, then pay for 
him to go to an out placement firm. 
Don't even attempt to run your own 
outplacement program — your kind- 
nesa could badly backfire on you 

Whether the final handshake is to 
be of gold, bronze or clay will be deter- 
mined by the circumstancee of the ter- 
mination. You can be wy merciful in 
your judgments of those who fail in 
40m* way* and very unmerciful to 
those who fail in others. 

But before you attempt to assuage 
any corporate guilt with the payment 
of more money than i.s legally owing, 
you should reflect that people seldom 
forgive un the favors that we bestow 
up.jp them because of their weakness- 
es. Unless 1 were an undertaker. 1 
frankly would not put gold handles on 
pine coffins. 

However, if that is your wont, then 
your kindness should be tempered 
with common sense* and the payment 
of any conscience money delayed until 
you have determined that nothing is 
missing, and that your investment will 
not be used to fund n suit against you. 

The Friday 4:4fl pjn. shuffle. The 
nay and the time are significant. The 
office wrifl be emptying < emptying very 
fast on this particular dayK and there 
is an implied 6KX> p-.ro, deadline, at 
which time the terminee will be snared 
the indignity, at this deli cute moment, 
of having to face his colleagues 

When the 15 m mutes are up— and. 
frankly, Lt should take teas— the deed, 
the day nnd the week will be over. 
There will be an enforced twextay eool- 
ing-off period: No hasty calls to a 
hungry lawyer; less chance of upset- 
ting other employee* whose minds will 
be turning to weekend activities* In- 
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stead, a time to unwind, readjust, stay 
in bed + maybe. Two long days to fully 
contemplate the repercussions of any 
hostile act . 

The venue. One corporate president 
I know likes to terminate out of the of- 
fice. On the Thursday before an execu- 
tion be drives his wife's station wagon 
to the office, leaves it in the parking 
lot and catches the train home. On the 
Friday he drives his Rolls-Royce to the 
office and after Lunch explains to the 
terminee thai he has the problem of 
getting two cars home, and could he 
please help. 

They each drive separately to the 
president e home and then return to- 
gether in the Bolls at about 4:30 p.m. 
On the way in, the president .an- 
nounces the termination, timing his 
last words to coincide with journey *» 
end at a subway station, where he al- 
low? his former employee to alight, 
"It's the best way." he told me. "and I 
don't need to see their eyes." In fact, 
all eyes in the Organization become a 



little wider whenever his wife's car ap- 
pears in the parking lot. 

Former British Prime Minister Har- 
old Mocmillan is reported to have ush 
rrvti an incompetent cabinet minister 
into on old-fashioned elevator and held 
bis announcement of termination until 
he had elammed the cape doors and 
seen the fellow push the Down button, 
Slowly the victim descended into the 
bowela of oblivion blubbering: "But 
why? Why?' Watching the head sym- 
bolically disappear beneath his feet, 
Macmillan harrumphod: "Not good 
enough.** 

My suggestion of venue, however, is 
your office, with you In place behind 
your desk. This is a time to be formal, 
to accord the terminee the dignity of a 
proper ceremony. The desk between 
you serves an emblematic purpose and 
may also be on impediment to the Ire- 
mote, I am sure) possibility of physical 
hostility. But, however remote thnt 
possibility may seem, this is a task 
that always calls for discretion. It is a 
time to heed the wisdom inherent in 
American Indian folklore, which cau- 
tions that when poking an old bear in 
the eye with a stick, you should be sure 
that the stick is longer than the arm of 
the bear. I have only known one presi- 
dent to be physically assailed as a re- 
sult of a termination- Significantly, the 
eruption came in the week following 
the announcement that the terminee 
would be assigned to an outplacement 
program and allowed to follow up new 
job leads from his old office. Had my 
advice to immediately sever M contact 
been followed, the incident would not 
ham occurred. 

The dialogue* The essence of the 
"Friday 4A& p.m. shufhV 1 is summa- 
rized in four words reportedly uttered 
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ARE YOU PAYING 
PEOPLE TO WAIT WHEN 

YOU SHOULD 
BE PAYING THEM TO 

WORK? 



Your factory foreman is trailing for a part 
from Atlanta. 

Your Vice-President in chaise of 
Research is wailing for a report to arrive from 
Seattle. 

And your President is uniting: for prog- 
ress report* from all of the above. 

Today, it's a good bet lhat everybody in 
bus mess ib wailing for something to amve 
from somewhere. 

And the cost in lost time and delayed 
projects Lp astronomical. 

It's also unnecw&arj'. 

Now that the Federal Express system is 
in place, and overnight* door-to-door T coast- 
t<Hxmt delivery service Lb a reality therek no 
reason for anyone to wait for anything ever 
again. 

And many firm* are now using us on li 
regular baais. 

For instance, a company of Naval 
Architects in Newport New*, sends blue- 
prints to shipyards all over the country by 
Federal Express, 

They could send them by cheapen slower 
means hut each day s delay could mean 
that the ship builder would have to pay costly price** alurt i\t only $19 including pick-up and 
overtime or a $10,000 penalty for a ship's late delivery which is far cheaper than paying 
delivery. Maybe we couid save yo« some pcnple'to wait. 

money . too. And the image youll create by being "the 

\ou can remove the cost of waiting from company who unite for no thing" could give 
your company right now by simply sending you the edge over the competition ► 
nut i memo to this effect : "Next time they tell Call lis toll-free at 800-238-5355. InlVn- 

you youll have to wtift for Homething, tell nessee, call 8QU-^l2-r>171. And see what it** 

then) to send it Federal Express.** like not to have anyone in your company wait- 

The increase in efficiency and pro- ing for anything, 

diiftivity will more than offset the cnett. Our k could change everything, 

+ topplm tndKjf, Sturdy Mf*rjt ipKwl r+yu** m " mifUtMMit Hrrto* rtpp, O tW FVtarel Cwjwr*! kw^ AH wnifn in p«Tg«i 

I4i tl** tVIT*H.1 Ki<J"«J pxpr*** C4r|Mn4 jof^ ptrrrkw ftiafr 

FEDERAL EXPRESS 

WHY WAIT WHEN TOU DON'T HAVE TO? 

For»iMi|i_Y uf our laU*l annual report plea*? **itettf Mr. Dank-I Co^n f!0. fto«727. L>}A. 37 1, MvTn|rhi*.TN :tSllH 





by Henry Ford Q whvn he was stopped 
late one night driving with a lady ap- 
parently not his wife and advised that 
he was violating the speed limit, and 
alio that be seemed to have imbibed a 
little freely. Did he have anything to 
eay, he wad later asked in his prison 
cell by reporters? Ford's answer was lo 
the point and memorable; "Never Com- 
plain— never explain " 

You could do worse than remember 
this advice us you survey your ter- 
mine* If he assume* that you've invit- 
ed him Lo drop by for a Leisurely review 
of current market trends, sweetened by 
an end-of-the-week cocktail, you will 
very quickJy indicate that the bonho- 
mie is inappropriate. I': is more likely, 
however* that he will suspect exactly 




the purpose of your meeting and greet 
your words with inevitability. 

At this moment he will be attempt- 
ing to cope with the conflicting emo- 
tionB of relief, anger, shock and shame: 
He will want both to stay and to go. 
But what he really want* IS for you to 
play your rote with dignity and decen- 
cy; for you to realize that this is a mo- 
men L of ritual significance in the 
continuum of human life; for you to 
honor your obligation not to relent, 
hut to be coolp and not to allow him to 
make a fool of himself unnecessarily. 

Turn quickly to the matter at hand. 
Tell him quietly but firmly that you're 
quite sure that it's in his own long- 
term interest? that h# and your organi- 
zation part company. Tell him he's a 
fine man, that you have the greatest 
respect and admiration for him a* an 
individual, but refuse to give him any 
reasons for the termination Tell him 
that you've thought it through very 
carefully* that naturally the decision 
was not made without considerable 
pain on your part and that you deeply 
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value the contribution he has made. 

Your tone at this moment should be 
that of a well-heeled mortician: be- 
reaved but in control. Don*t at any 
time be lured into criticism or explana- 
tion of your reasons. The moment is in* 
appropriate, the day is late. und. uJeti 
jacia «rf, the die is irrevocably cast. 
Stick with Ford s advice. 

Although the term in ee may tell you 
it would help him if he knew why you 
were acting this way; rest assured that 
it won't. Far better for him to invent 
any rationalization he likes lo All the 
vacuum of your silence in the days to 
come. Any words of ' 'explanation" at 
this particular moment will all too eas- 
ily develop into discussion and then de- 
generate into on argument that both Of 




you will afterwards very much re- 
gret — and which will do far more harm 
to your long-term relationship than 
your silence Words unspoken cause 
Least offense. 

If you want to soften the blow and 
feel compelled to give a reason, it 
should be something with which there 
can be no argument whatsoever. But 
choose your words with core. You may 
wish to use this soothing approach: 
"I've loin awake and thought right 
through this whole thing, and I'm now 
certain in my heart that God never in- 
tended you to spend the rest of your 
days with the XYZ corporation— you 
were made for better things." 

WelL God ha* spoken, and who are 
you, indeed, who is anyone, to question 
the Aim-!*: hi y The essence of such a 
homily is not that it should make 
sense — for nothing will make sense at 
this moment — but that it should be an- 
odyne, while intrinsically inarguable 

Be warned that one of the surest 
ways to have Rucc^&nftil legal action 
brought against you by a vengeful ter- 
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minee claiming unfair discrimination 
is to try to justify yourself at this mo- 
ment Any rope you give him by way of 
11 logics r explanation may be taken by 
his lawyer and woven into a noose for 
your neck. Give him nothing. Certainly 
at the blue-collar level you will want to 
be sure that u termiueea indisputable 
past misdemeanors have been duly 
noted in his personnel file. An execu- 
tive H however, usually fails for reasons 
that are gray indeed and which can 
rarely be put to paper. He fails because 
tha chemistry is not right or U-c o u-'- 
his judgment is had. 

But actually trying to persuade an 
unwilling terminer, for reasons based 
upon sound logic, that ha judgment is 
bad will be virtually impossible. And 
so, your best course, morally, ethically 
and legally, is to draw upon your fine 
command of the English language and 
say nothing. 

What you both need Is a cooling-olf 
period: a chance for emotions to settle 
and for rationality to emerge. Offer 
him your help H your unstinting sup- 
port. Let him have an immediate 
check to finalize whatever severance 
money your lawyer says is owing. Sug- 
gest, quietly, that he may prefer to- 
clear his office right away and that you 
see tittle point in his coming into the 
office on Monday morning. Far better 
to be thinking in terms of what lies 
ahead, rather th*n returning to what 
is now over. 

Treat him not unlike a party guest 
who has tippled too freely and is now 
proposing to drive himself home—a 
proposal that you, as host, have to re- 
gard with some misgivings. You know 
he is not quite in full control of his fac- 
uttieSp and his judgment may well be 
impaired. Treat him with tact and dis- 
cretion. Assure him of your support, 
your loyalty, and* if he chooses to ac- 
cept it, your friendship — but don't at 
this moment suggest dinner or even a 
drink. It could possibly be construed as 
the final insult. Even worse, he might 
just accept. 

Shake hands with him as men who 
hflve shared both the rough and the 
smooth <tu* you now assuredly have* 
and who know how to handle a diffi- 
cult moment with grace and dignity. It 
is on that basis that you have the best 
chance of retaining your previous 
friendship — a friendship to be subse- 
quently based upon what Sir Robert 
Menzies once called "the pearl of 
countless price: mi stun I wli-rr-iw 1 
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Accounting for Energy 



Do OIL AND OAS t-ftDfiucmui n«d 
mi entirely new method of 
bookkeeping, as the Securities 
and Exchange Commission has pro- 
posed, or will such a drastic accounting 
change impair the ability or these in- 
dustries to develop new energy re- 
sources? 

A growing number of accountancy, 
as well as financial and industry ana- 
lysis, caution against the proposed 
change. They say it would radically al- 
ter the financial statement* of oil and 
gas produeenu The effects* many of 
them say, would handicap the indus- 
try^ ability to raiae the vast amounts; 
of capita) needed to rind nnd produce 
oil and gas. 

Per years* the industry has relied on 
the u-Tietu of historical coat accounting, 
which describe* a year's operating re- 
suita in terms of actual revenues re- 
ceived and coats incurred. But all that 
would change under the SEC's pro- 
posed new method of bookkeeping— rt- 
ssrve recognition accounting. 

Reserve recognition accounting—or 
RRA — would not allow a company to 
book income from production, regard- 
Less of how much oil or gas it sells in a 
given year. The underlying principle of 
RRA is that the diacovery of oil and 
gas is the moat significant event in 
exploration, development, and produc- 
tion activities. 

Under RRA, the value of new proved 
reserves discovered annually would be 
recognized immediately, both on the 
balance sheet and on the income state- 
ment, by discounting all future reve- 
nues and net costs that would Bow 
from those reserves, 

To calculate the time period For diiv 
counting, petroleum engineers would 
have to estimate the barrels of proved 
reserve* and forecast the number of 
years it would take to get them out of 
the ground, Um'zift current oil and gas 
pricea and current costs, the income 
from theme reserves wuuld then be fig- 
ured H discounted at the SEC* mandated 
10 percent annual rate. The resulting 
data would show up in the income 
Itatement and balance sheet far the 
year the oil or gas deports are added 
to the company's proved reserves. 

"If RRA become* law. it is bound to 
Put the oil and gas industry at a seri- 
ous disadvantage in the capital mar- 
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keta during the 1960s, " says Frank M, 
Burke, Jr., a director of Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell St Company, and chairman of 
the firm's energy and natural ra* 
gfjurcfcs group. 

Roaario 9, Ilacqua, a partner in the 
New York brokerage firm of L. F, 
Rothschild, Unterberg, Towbin, ex- 



plains why "When companies invest 
large sums in oil and gas exploration 
but find relatively ■mall reserve*, I him 
will be reflected in their earnings 
statements Trw companies" reported 
income will be depressed, and that in 
turn, tend* to adversely affect stock 
prices. This is a really hot potato/" he 
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TOe rig, in ttn Rocky Mountaini, is fypinl of those drillFng for gas. 



says. "Ultimately,, ERA could put a 
damper on oil and gas drilling activi* 
ties nationwide " 

The SEC, which unveiled RRA in 
1978, wants to implement the new ac- 
counting method in several stages. For 
example, in their 1976 annual reports, 
companies were required to disclose 
the present value of their proved re- 



serves. Previously, reserves were 
shown in barrels, not dollars* in unau- 
dited tables of annual reports. 

For 1979, financial summaries in- 
dudttd an audited supplemental earn- 
\ng* summary based tm RRA account- 
ing. And by 1&82 P RRA is supposed to 
replace traditional income statement^. 

An SEC spokesman says, there are 
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no aasuraneeti that by the end of the 
t hr ee yea r experimental period RRA 
will be adopted, "The concept remains 
in the trial stage/' he say*. "We're still 
more than a year nway from any liiial 
deflhtun,** 

One of the major obje^tjve^ of RRA 
is to provide investor* with more use- 
hi] and relevant information. 

Thfit iq finM, but why farce oil and 
gaa producers to adopt a coetiy and 
cumbersome new accounting metnod' 
ology in the proeesB?" says Burke of 
Peat. Warwick, Mitchell 

When the SEC reviewed tho stan- 
dard accounting method for the indus- 
try it was apparent that the moot 
important asset of any oil and gas pro- 
ducer is the proved reserve*, yet hia- 
toricaJ-coftt accounting daes not 
recognbce these reserves until they art 
actually produced, the SEC spokeaman 
says. However he adds, "RRA would 
correct this." 

The SEC argues that RRA should 
not put producers at a disadvantage in 
the fiimnciaJ markets. "An ai&e&tment 
of a company's performance is based 
on more than a single year to establish 
a trend." says the spokesman. "On the 
other hand, if a firm finds no new re- 
sources in a given year, then it is not a 
matter of perception but a fact that 
the ftrm did poorly that year." 

Oil conipamo?- find no consolation in 
the SEtTs thinking. One senior petro- 
leum executive says: "It m tikoly Lhul 
RRA would result in hiKhly volatile 
fluctuations in company Income state- 
ments, depending on the level of dis- 
coveries from one year to the next" 

Others question the need for RRA. 
"We doubt this will add to the knowl- 
edge of the inventing public/' iays 
M J. Clancy, an assistant controller at 
Exxon Corpnniiion. "A lot of supple- 
mental information E4 annuul reporte 
is already available for people who re- 
quire that kind of data to make invest- 
ment dec Lfi oris,' " he aayw 

Clancy also points lut that several 
hundred engineers iind geologists will 
be needed to do l he reserve auditing, 
which will add to the cost of doing busi- 
ness in on industry already taking 
henl for the spiral inK cost of energy- 
Eventually, these expenses wit] bt* 
passed on In consumers. 

There are an cfltimafned 7.00G potn> 
leum engineers in rhe United Stnies- 
and about one third of them are quali- 
fied reservoir engineers. 

Adds Clancy: These people should 
be our in the field trying to find new 
reserves— not making RRA audita to 
satisfy govern men! regulators. 11 
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SEC Chairman Williams 
Warns Business: 



Clean Up Your Act 



CORPORATE aCCQUD* 
tablity is the fash- 
ionable term for a 
simple concupi : Amur i can 
ctrnj|wkn it-h luusht either re- 
form tkemaolves or the 

tfuveriitnent will do jt for 

them, rhirold Marvin 
William** 62, chairman of 
the Securities and Ex* 
change Commission,, has 
heesi prr-irhnii: tn***- 
sage to business people 
for I he pniU few years. He 
believes that corporations 
have is simple choice — 
they mtiat adapt to soci- 
fj ty"fi changing need* and 
expectations or risk regu- 
I Lit-jiry do nun Alio ei. 

Williams was named 
SEC chairman by President Carter in 
1977. At thai time, he was dean of 
UCLA's Graduate School of Manage* 
meat in Los Angeles. Prior to that* the 
Hti i-vard-educated lawyer worked for 
Nor t cm Simon* Inc.. and its corporate 
antecedents* ending up as chairman of 
the board In ItffiH In an interview with 
Nation^ Mr hi mis- S^rimr Editor Bar- 
ry 1-rickmpr, Williams expands on the 
problem*) of corporate accountability 
and other issues, 

Q You have been chairman of one 
major corporation and a director of 16. 
Has your perception of the SEC 
changed since you became ita chair- 
man three years &gu? 

A Essentially, my perception hasn't 
^hanp^j 1 had always considered the 
an effective, responsive agency 
The re were limes when I thought the 
Securities Laws were not quite teitured 
the way [ would have liked them But 
basically, I had u heal thy respect for 
the agency, 

Q The SEC seems Ld be trwimminK 
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Companies have ool Id tell tt>e truth, Bays. SGC Chairman Willi an* 



with the effect Lvrness of 
regulation, It is not 
enough just to damn or 
bemoan the effect of regu- 
lation. Regulations are 

deiiiilK-d Lu LiiJd:'^^ ;. [trr 

ceived problem. Tf the 
problem is not real* that 
should be established. If it 
is, we rused to find a way 
to minimize it in the pri- 
vate sector or convince ao- 
ciety to accept it and live 
with it. I know tome of 
the things I have advocat- 
ed raise hackles, but 1 
ttnt to force the private 
sector to look at the alter* 
natives to regulatory or 
legislative intervention. 



against the present conservative* antj- 
government tide. Are you the last of 
the red-hot regulators? 

A It's fashionable to be against thv 
bureaucracy today. Many politicians 
are running against it, Businessmen 
damn it. Congress passed a bonus pay 
plan for superior performance by se- 
nior civil mtvhdTs. I ben print i pi !y uui 
back on the stee of the bonus. All of 
this takes a toll on the morale of con- 
scientious government employes, You 
know, a gwd amount of the criticism 
that regulators receive would be m«re 
property directed to the underlying 
law, not the effort* of agencies to im- 
plement it 

1 do not consider myself a red-hot 
regulator In fact, my objective is to re- 
duce the ruk- of regulation. But m my 
judgment that can be achieved only if 
the private sector assumes a greater 
responsibility for self- regulation. To 
the intent that it does not, the public 
Eind political preaaure will continue for 
legislation or regulation to fill the 
void, wnd this will occur de-spitu in- 
creased, and justified, discnchimlmrn! 
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Q Specifically, what are some of 
these- alternatives? 

A The basic self-regulatory model is 
implicit in the way the corporation is 
structured, with shareholders who are 
the owners; a board of d [rectors sup- 
posedly selected by the shareholders 
and responsive to the shareholder^ 
and the corporate management re* 
sponsible to the hoard. Others such ae 
the auditors and Jegfil coun.«-] can .i\r~< 
help the corporate structure to work 
very effectively, 

My concern is that the next wave of 
prnpwH |p#iB.|atinn will Try to dr^l di- 
rectly with how corporations will be 
organised, who will be on the board of 
directors and how they will function. I 
do not want to see the federal govern- 
ment involved in that. 

Q Are corporation* simply responsi- 
ble far making a profit within the l aw 
or dn they have a broader, social re- 
sponsibility of some sort? 

A A successful corporation has to be 
profitable ovei time— nut ui*l ihi- 
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66 You can't deliver poor quality products and be a successful 
corporation. By the same token, you can't flout 
society's expectations without running into problems^ 9 



quarter'* earnings, but five year* out 
m* well The? corporation that thinks 
long term as well as short term is also 
typically concerned about how its ac- 
tion? may come back to haunt it 
through luxation, adverse Legislation 
and the like. 

I do not sec any fundamental con- 
flict between optimizing corporate 
profitability, which obviously has to be 
the prime concern, and a concern with 
how the corporation relates to society. 
You cannot deliver poor quality prod- 
ucts to your customer! and be a suc- 
cessful corporation over time. By the 
same token, you cannot flout the ex- 
pectations of society over time without 
running into problems 

Q Do you believe corporations know 
exactly what it is that lociety expects 
of them? 

A No. and that is u real problem It 
makes running a corporation in credi- 
bly more difficult It makes the corpo- 
rate structure more complex because 
you have to spend a larger part of your 
senior management's time and your 
board's time worrying about those fac- 
tors as we I J us attending to your knit- 
ting. And despite best efforts, it does 
create a degree of uncertainty and a 
possibility of being caught short. 

But I think the real challenge to 
boards and management alike ii to 
continue to be venturesome and ag- 
gressive despite those uncertainties. 
The temptation could be to play it safe, 
but thot is not in the long-term best in- 
terests of either the company or the 
country. 

Q Former Commissioner Roberta 
Karmel foresaw a possible conflict be- 
tween the Supreme Court's tendency 
to expand the rights of corporate free 
speech and the commission's disclo- 
sure requirements for ■ocurities and 
annual reports Do you share the same 
Tears? 

A No, I do not. I think the thrust of 
the court's decisions is to remove un- 
just i ft ed restrictions on commercial 
speech, nnd that iw not contrary to the 
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commission's direction. For example, 
we now encourage forecasts rather 
than prohibit them in company regis- 
tration statements. And we are en- 
couraging — in fact, nearly pleading 
with— managements to make their re- 
view and analysis of operations mean- 
ingful to shareholders and avoid the 
kind of stereotyped, hollow cumm^i- 
tary found in many reports. 

In a senae. we are promoters of com- 
mercial speech. The only constraint we 
put oo it is that it must be truthful or 
if it is an opinion, it must be & good* 
(kith opinion. 

Now then- are certain period*— for 
example, when a company is register- 
ing or about to offer securities— when 
we do impose limitations on state- 
ments which might tend to "prepare 
the market H But that is the kind of 
short-term, special situation that the 
rnurl has recognized ;ts being a ren 
jKihabJc constraint cm speech- 
There is an additional dimension 
here as well Along with an increasing 
corporate right of free speech— which I 
encourage and applaud— I believe 
there will develop a corporate respon- 
sibility to speak out r That is an area 
that has not been explored yet, and we 
ought to start thinking about It* 

Q flow do you judge your progress in 
trying to help small business capital 
formation, and what do you haw in 
mind for the future? 

A This ls one of the few areas where 
the commission seems to be getting a 
good amount of applause. 1 think, how- 
ever, that most of the problems of capi- 
tal raising by small business are not 
related to securities Jaws When you 
have gone through a period with a 20 
percent prime, what kind of return 
must an investor expect in order to jus- 
tify a risk investment in small busi- 
ness? 

We do tally up the extent to which 
regulatory changes designed to assist 
small businesses are being utilized. We 
are rather pleased with the increased 
volume of activity that seems to result 
from the increased Regulation A ceil- 
ing and from form S-18 (which elimt- 
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n&tes much of the burden associated 
with small offerings of securities^ 

What are we going to do next? We 
are looking specifically at the prob- 
lems which may arise under the secu- 
rities laws for small, high-technology 
companies 

Also, we are conducting a study on 
the regional broker-dealer, for two rea- 
sons; One, he is small business, and we 
want to see how ho is faring in chang- 
ing market conditions. Two, he is rath- 
er essential 03 an underwriter and 
sponsor of the typical small business. 

Finally, and conceivably most im 
portant. we are looking at ways to das- 
aify registered companies by siae wish 
Lhe possibility that reporting burdens 
might be varied according tu the slzc of 
the company . 

Q Vou are seeking legislation to help 
vent on ij.i-Lil cons pa nies. What is the 
aubtiluhce of that bill and what are its 

A Similar bills have been approved 
by the Senate Ranking Committee and 
the House Commerce Subcommittee 
on Consumer Protection and Finance, 
so chances of enactment appear to be 
good. The legislation now pending 
would, first of ail, exempt from the In- 
vestment Company Act any private in- 
vestment company that Limits its sales 
of securities to nonpublic offering* 
purchased by sophisticated investors 
who invest a limited portion of their 
assets- 
Second, business development coin- 
names would be given considerable 
flexibility to issue securities for execu- 
tive compensation plans and to oflirttrs 
and employes 

Finally, it would permit investment 
advisers to publicly held development 
companies to receive fees tied to per* 
formance and would exclude such ad- 
visers from registration provisions. 

Basically ( the idea is to broaden 
what amounts to a private offering on 
the theory that sophisticated investors 
can Lake care of themselves. 

Q Let's come back to corporate gov- 
ernance. The SBC staff is working W n 
>N*a auativeas ■ September ip 00 
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report- When is that due, and what 
will it contain? 

A It shot! Id be finished early this fall. 
It will be a systematic staff review of 
r?flch of the aspects of corporate ac- 
coun I ability, from the function of 
boards of directors to the role of share- 
holders to the various pieces that 
make the piows work- 

Q The mnbigmty of the Foreign Cor- 
rupt Practices Art seems Ui be driving 
sum* businesses engaged in foreign 
Trails U| v !ht*> fe*l t.ht?y can't 
get the SBC and I he Justice Depart- 
ment t" nflr** an what pr;irtues 3 re le- 
gal. Are you trying to work this out 
with Justice? 

A Your question refers, of course* to 
the anti bribery provision* of the act, 
and Z have to answer that in several 
ways. First is that we are trying to 
I tarn u,hat problems business has in 
understnndift|f and living With the ac\ 

We tamed a release requesting infor- 
mation on Lhe ambiguity problem We 
w^nl out of our way to say, Wk, :f you, 
the corporation, are sensitive about 
disclosing your problems directly, do it 



through your trade association or your 
counsel, without identifying the com- 
pany The comment period on this re- 
quest expired at the end of June. We 
received only 14 letters and we do not 
have much to go on 

Now. we are watching what Justice's 
experience is, although not many com- 
panies have applied Tor a ruling under 
it* Ft'PA Review Procedure. 'That pro- 
cedure permits a corporation to- ask for 
advice concerning a proposed business 
transaction and receive a statement 
with respect to the department's en- 
forcement intention if the transaction 
proceeds as described. I The real prob- 
lem la that the act requi res that a Judg- 
ment be made, based upon an 
evaluation of all of the facts and cir- 
cumstance* relevant to a particular 
transaction As a result, the extent to 
which interpretative guidance can be 
given is Limited 

A second and separate ifrsue in- 
volves situations whore the fuel that 
U.S. law prohibits bribery might put 
an America a company at a competi- 
tive disadvantage. Congress in going to 
have La deal with that issue if any 
changes or clarifications are to be 
made; there is no way that we can. 
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Q Then what should a corporation d*f 
if it fears it bs heading into a gray 
area? 

A Well. I think in those circum- 
stances a company probably can and 
should apply under the Justice proce- 
dure. If peopb get a pass from Justin, 
we will of course give a certain amount 
of deference to that. We are not out to 
•andbag people 

But I do wish that more business 
people had responded to us, directly or 
indirectly. Even if the official corrt' 
ment period is closed, we need infor- 
mation so trmt we can determine what 
kind li T guidon ce we can appropriate!) 
give* whet problems there may be with 
the legislation and what to report 
back to Congress. 

Q You suspect some people may have 
been crying wolf? 

A 1 da not like u* thurnctE'rize- I will 
say this' At one time f hud about f?n" 
salesmen in the field, and anytime we 
lost a piece of business, it waa rarely 
reported as due to lousy salesmanship 

Q Some of the people who feel that 
the SEC is an activist agency blame 
the consent decree process. A company 
that cannot afford the financial bur- 
den of defending itself may agree to do 
ttmjfthifljj i! i*ou1r| rm: hjivi- to tlu iT it 
went through the courts, critics argu* 
Does the commission settle more cases 
by consent decrees than in the courts, 
and if so, why? 

A The commission does settle the ma- 
jority of its cases by consent decreet* 
Why? rWause wi* beheve that what we 
are able to achieve in a consent deer** 
i<s adequate, considering the violation* 
of the »*curitie4 laws invdvpd 

The sprond \m rt of the answer is thai 
this agency has only 2,000 people in 
toto to handle alt of our respond i hi L 
itjes K including examining and approv- 
ing filings; inspecting brokerage firms, 
exchanges and investment companies; 
and running an enforcement opera- 
turn* We juat do nut have the ri?sources 
to litigate most of our case*. 

Would a court In a given case ha w 
done the same ihintf? That is dirTicull 
to anticipate, but I do not think we 
anything extralegal through the cart* 
&eut process. Bear m mind that a co^ 1 
sent decree U approved arid 
impk-mented through a court order- 

FinaJly, we cannot force people w 
litigat*. If they go ahead and make a 
juH^mi'iU to ugree to the relief we an? 
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*eekintf against tbfttti, that is the end 
or l he cntie- 

Q One suggested reform is that the 
government pay the casta of defen- 
dants who prevail against regulatory 
or other government agencies. Would 
such a law prevent companies from 
Lhmkirus ihey had hi**n hullsed into 
something because they could not af* 
Ford to defend themselves? 

A Hacking up to your earlier ques- 
tion — the very frequent statement irs 
the press that a company consented to 
avoid the cost of litigation iff almost 
boilerplate languuge The beauty of 
the consent decree From the defen- 
dants' standpoint if LhaL they neither 
admit nor deny guilt; they do not ac- 
quire the taint of a judicial finding 
r hut I hrre ware viol tit conn pf federal se- 
curities \uwK. 

Now> as for paying the coats of vie* 
turioua defendant!, there may be tm*rii 
to the idea. It might provide a disci- 
pline or an incentive Tt might encour- 
age defendants to litigate under 
certain circumstance* — more so if it 
included attorneys' fees rather than 
on]y costs, because costs are not that 
large a port of the expense involved. 

But I would propose two conditions 
One is. [hit mi attorney not take such 
cases on a contingency basis. Second. I 
think it would be appropriate to pro- 
vide that the government also recover 
costs ii nd attorneys' Tv »:.-•. if it is victon- 
olis in the case 

Another consideration here is 
Whether such a system might diminish 
the vigor with which agencies pursue 
legitimate law enforcement activlties- 
The threat of being exposed to direct fl* 
nan da I Liability in such instances 
could impede appropriate and needed 
law enforcement 

Q The SEC has been accused of going 
both ways on the takeover problem by 
doing some things to make business 

lus* vulnerable tu hastily uikeuvurs. 

but at the same time making business 
more vulnerable by removing the safe 
harbor that some swe* provided I* 
there n conflict here? 

A 

*y No, (here lh nn conthct WV urmwfr 
»n« ww job, the William* Act calls for 
U-s to assure evenhandedness, The com- 
mission's recent efforts— which have 
Use effect of preempting *mt* Jnw— 
^ftme about in recognition of the fact 
l hat state laws Jilted heavily m favor 
f jf management,, which unbalanced the 
y iturttion On ihe other hand, we 
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lengthened the tender period, which 
favors management. 

Now. ] think part of the reason that 
the state tender-offer statutes devel- 
oped was that we did not move rapidly 
enough to keep things in balance- Tta* 
quickie takeover reached a point 
where it upset the balance, nnd the 
state statutes came in to restore it 

Q flow ui your campaign to develop 
the national market system going? 

A (.'ongre.HS told us to facilitate the 
development of the national market 
system. The lawmakers did not say do 
it if you would like to, they said do it. 
and we are, Now, we have the best se- 
curities markets in the world. So the 
risk one is entitled to take in trying to 
improve them is very limited 

We have token a very significant 
ftep in adopting rule 19<n1 which for 
the first time permits offboard princi- 
pal trading of certain Listed securitiitfl- 
The results of this change will give us 
an Important clue to what might hap- 
pen next in terms af development 

\J Where would you like to the 
market system in 10 years? 

A I do not know where it is going to 
be in 10 years. In principle, we are try- 
ing to encourage market panic [pant* 
to design the system themselves and 
i.ike ii where curnpi-rnian, economics 
and self-interest dictate, provided the 
result is fair and orderly markets. 

Q While you have your crystal ball 
ttitt where do you expect corporate 
governance mid Hfunh^ n^ulfitiun 
to be in 2000? 

A I am concerned that the corporate 
world is going to be much more govern- 
ment-dominated than it is today That 
concern motivates much of the pre*- 
sure I apply. 

I believe that the present system can 
work mot* effectively than it does, and 
to the extent that it works effectively; 
:ind can be trusted to do m. it will build 
confidence cmd detei ernmonlai in- 
tervention But if we cannot make it 
work that way. I fear that in the 20 
years between now and the year 2000. 
increasing government intervention 
will have stifled the risk-taking, the 
creativity and the dynamic* that un- 
derlie our economic system That 
would be disastrous for our society, □ 
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r A COMPLETE 
^ 8-PART COURSE IN 

EXECUTIVE 
SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

"EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND" 
Yours To Try For 15 Days. -FREE! 



Through these dram a lie sound presenta- 
rions you use your imagination and memory 
io "'soak up" hundreds of guidelines to 
business success... to master your role as 
manager-.. to inspire new confidence in 
others... to motivate those who work for 
you* ..and to enjoy your own success. 

Keulhtii; Dr am a I i/ at ion* Pul Ymi In The 
Picture. Rememhcr the days of radio drama 
...where the vivid use of actors and sound 
effects enlisted Lhe powerful aid of your 
imagination? You could close your eyes 
and "see " what was happening and it be- 
came indelibly etched in your memory. 
EXECUTIVE SEMINARS IN SOUND 
works on exactly the same principle. 

Nol A Series Of Lectures— The sit na- 
tions and people you wilt meet are as real 
as those you encounter every day in busk 
ncss. You'll *'stt in" on actual problems 
as they unfold, listen to how they're mis- 
handled, and then, through the advantage 
of "stop motion", a narrator will interrupt 
the action to point out errors, to explain 
what went wrong and to show what should 
have been done* 

The Overwhelming Advantage Of Con* 
vc n ten ee*. Cassettes are used on the stan- 
dard cassette player that can he activated 
anywhere at anytime. At home during your 
leisure hours. Beside you as you commute 
to work. While traveling on a train or 
plane. Furthermore, they can be shared by 



others in your organization ...even used for 
group training sessions. 

Executive Seminars In Sound is ;i unique 
learning adventure which will enable you 
to explore, in real life dramatizations, these 
essential guides to business and manage* 
ment success. 





Explores the art of communication — iatk 
ling, writing, listening. How skillful are 
Byoti as a communicator, compared to 
the businessmen you'll 
hear 
cassette"; 
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Will help you capture wasted hours, 
turn them into productive effort so 
you can truly CONTROL your time. 




3 Reveals techniques that master man- 
agers use to evaluate facts and mini- 
mize risk;* in decision 
making. 




4 Dramatizes a wide variety of "people 
problems" and how they are solved*** 
everything from spoiling leaders to 
settling inter-office 
conflicts. 



5 Demonstrates how to hand over rcspon- 
sihilit\ m others so yni can free Your ■ 
self for the real job^^^fe 
of man ai; inn. 
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Learn the newest techniques for coping 
kwith constant changes in your tausi- 
Vivss resulting from growth, compel i- 
Hon. economies and government. 



7 Understand \uur stiuation uulnv and 
know how to set realistic goals for the 
future through these re -anions of 
revealing ease histories, 





8 The personal psychology of how to 
overcome fears* blind spots and 57 
varieties of hangups that can rob 
you of the joy of achievement- 

The cornptele B-part course ill only 585 facUidcvt 

* A handsome 1 J St* * J 1 V vinyl ca*»etie binder 
with a built in pocket for each cassette. 

* The complete sel of c^hi cassette*, each one 
offering 45 In ^ minuter of playing, lime. 

* A Study Guide providing n wniien synopsis for 
each cassefic, ideal f ■ =■ r ynur personal review, as *i 
reminder of scciitmt you'll want to go back in and 
live en to a^ain, or for form Ming group (mining 
mskms in your company 
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Want To Be an Entrepreneur? 

Go to College 



By Roberta Graham 




On Hi Wkq, T#i_ 1 cam put, Baylor Unlv«nHy Has ersaled i n*w Center fw Private EntarprLt* and Enlrvpreneurtnlp. 



Baci rN ISH5 when he was a te* 
ii] or at Cornell, Donald Berens 
applied to the university's 
graduate business school He wanted 
to §£0 into business For himself, and, 
even though Cornell didn't hnve specif- 
ic coursiifl in entrepreneurahip, he fig- 
ured that anything he teamed would 
help. Cornell, however, figured other- 
wise, and rejected Berens' application; 
to the school, he did not project enough 
"auccesft potential." 

Two months ago Berens, now the 
multimillionaire- president of Hickory 
Farms Sales Corp.. a chain of 106 food 
stores with headquarters in Rochester. 
N Y, gave Cornell SI million to set up 
graduate small business and entrepre- 
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neurlal course* Berens claims this is 
not a case of sweet revenge, but rather 
the fulfillment of & 10-year dream to 
do something substantial for young 
people, He believes that by funding the 
academic chair he will help students 
sample the entrepreneurial experience 
and that the busing community will 
benent from better educated business- 
men and women. 

Endowed c;hair* corns t*r. of perpetual 
funding donated by an individual or an 
•otlty. Tilt money can come in one 
Lump sum, over a period of years, or 
may be in the form of trusts or securi- 
ties. The funding usually is from 
SiOO.LNXMo $1 million 

Not all unjvi'iH-uefi are fortunate 



enough to have such a benefactor as 
Her ens. but many leading graduate 
business schools are beginning to dirf- 
card the traditional thought that 
MB As should jump from cap and gown 
to ffray flannel; they are taking a sec* 
ond look at the needs of students who 
want to become entrepreneur*. Som* 
are doing more than just thinkim? 
about the concept, in fact, Cornel I P the 
University of Pennsylvania, and tfcf 
University of Texas have established 
endowed choirs of small business OT 
entrepreneurship. 

"It's a breath taking innovation i n 
graduate schools of business/' say* 
Karl H Vesper, professor of business 
administration at the University *l 
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Let Kelly work for you. 



Anyone can give you a hand 
now and then. 

Kelly Service** can give you 
mofpfhan Thai. When you <:M KdJy r 
you get tempurary help with ih*? 
experietveo, skill and ffcxibility your 
hij^npss<l^rn,inrisii"idnv 
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ritfttf Hamilton and Bt 



Seorge Washington Jamas Madison, A/m 
Franklin return to Washington, DC in a f&using musics! film pre- 
sentation from the US. Chamber entitled "Lot's Get ft Back, America. " 

in exubtfr ant song and dialogue, these distinguished statesmen ex 
press their dismay Mi America's economic woes and heavy lettance on 
t>ig government to solve them— a situation that's a far cry from their in- 
tentions in drafting our ConstitutiOitl 

Their important and timoty advice calls tor A mo titans to get back 
the spirit that founded and built this nation.. *$elt*reHanca, untmrive i 
pride m Amenca and all it stands tot.' 

"Let's Get it Back n America" 1 wiii entertain and inspire any group t 
gathering of citizens, young and o/rt tts a fitm al\ Americans should i 
Help spread its powerful massage* send in the coupon today! 
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Washington at Seattle, and author of a 
compendium of collegiate entrepre- 
neurial courses and endowed chairs. 

The government helped fuet the en- 
trepreneurial movement on campy a 
when it began pouring federal dolors 
into colleges and universities via the 
Small Business Administration's 
Small Business institute program, The 
program was eat up in to reim- 
burse a few business Rchools for man- 
agement cons a J ting done free of 
charge for small firms. 

Vesper. 48, who has an MBA from 
Harvard, a master s degree in mechan- 
ical engineering from Stanford, and 
experience in running a small firm, 
say* that in 1969 when he first started 
compiling information on entrepre- 
neurial courses already in operation, 
only 16 schools offered any course at 
all. Now there are seven endowed 
chairs and hundreds of coursea offered 
in entrepreneurial management, fi- 
nancing, and accounting at 80 colleges 
and universities around the country 

The chairs are organized in various 
ways According to Vesper, the en- 
dowed chair at Ohio State, for exam- 
ple, came in the form of a shopping 
center. (Profits from the real estate op- 
eration finance the chair J At Baylor 
University in Waco, Tex M one of its 
chairs, waa financed by the donation of 
shares of stock. "Some chairs like 
these coma from entirely one donor, 
while others, such as the on* at Wichi- 
ta Stale University, are formed from 
combined donations of several firms 
and individuals*" Vesper says. 

The purpose and scope of endowed 
chairs can be as diverge a& the funding. 
Several have emerged as part of cen- 
ters: liaytor has formed a small busi- 
ness oasis, a Center for Private 
Enterprise and Entreneurnhip with 
five endowed chairs, The yearKjld 
George W. Taylor Chair at the Whar 
ton School of Business at Penn grew 
out of its existing Center for Entrepre- 
neurial Studies. According to Professor 
Edward Shils, current occupant of the 
Taytar chair, more than 700 students 
■4 the graduate and undergraduate 
levels have completed courses in entre- 
preneurial studies in the past iwo 
years, "We don't believe you can be an 
entrepreneur and remain untruin*d 
anymore " ShiLa toys. "That may have 
°*fin true 30 years ago, but not now " 

Theae courses or disciplined will 
^ain the potential entrepreneur in Lht* 
areas of financing a new venture, 
learning accounting techniques espe- 
cially beneficial to smaller firms, man- 
agement aspects of smaller companies, 
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industrial innovation, how to market 
new ideas, and how to raise research 
and development capital 

At the University of Teicas in Aus- 
tin, courses in small business and en- 
trepreneurship are offered in the 
finance and management departments 
of the graduate school. "A student can 
specialize in small business manage- 
ment or financing," says Professor Er- 
nest Walter, current occupant of the 
Lawrence D. Gale Chair of Small Busi- 
ness and Entrepreneurs hi p. "We do 
not give a degree in sm8 1 1 business like 
we do in accounting, But a student can 
come here and earn either a master's 
or a bachelor 1 ! degree with a small 
business discipline " 

Vesper points out that there can be 
a big difference In chain in enttepre- 
neumhip, small business and free en- 
terprise "The name of the chair does 
not always reflect the type of chair 
that exists. It is an important disTinc- 
tion H especially for someone contem- 
plating leaving a job to go back to 
school for an MBA, A person must 
know* what courses will be offered and 
their emphasis." 

Entrepreneurship. for example, 
might mean getting into business, ven- 



ture initiation and how to etart or buy 
a business with the emphasis put on 
growth. Small business chairs usually 
emphasize management of an ongoing 
business and the curriculum ta con- 
cerned with stability, naw manage- 
ment techniques or accounting 
principles, but if not growth oriented. 
Free enterprise, meanwhile, is more 
evangelical A chair dedicated to free 
enterprise usually emphasizes under- 
standing of the private enterprise sys- 
tem and the training of future 
business leaders. 

At Cornell, the Don and Margi Ber- 
eni Professorship of Entrepreneurship 
will be designed to explore start-up, fi- 
nancing, purchase and revitalization 
of small firms, while other courses now 
being developed will look at market- 
ing, budgeting, personnel motivation, 
problems with government regulation 
and computer utilization 

Menn while, the University of Mary- 
land is considering offering a master of 
science degree in entrepreneurship, 
Stanford University is negotiating for 
a small business or entrepreneurial 
chair, and Baylor may break the barri- 
er and offer a doctorate program in en- 
trepreneurship, □ 
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REVENUE SHARING 



Can Tax Money Go 
Back to the People? 



By Michael Thoryn 



R 



Ri^smie sharing cash supports v\ia\ atryiceii. 



I KVENUB SHARING, a 

SB.es bit ban federal 
program that is 
called a giveaway by ita crit- 
ics and a godsend by most 
elected officials outside 
Washington^ D.C. P will be cut 
by a third this year, a victim 
of budget pressures and po- 
litical jealousies* 

The no-*inng* program, 
which returns large chunks 
of money to local and stm* 
governments, is used to pay 
Police and firefighters, ran 
tchoals, maintain roads and 

Pick up garbage. Ann Arbor, Mich., for example, spends all 
It* revenue sharing money , 91 A million a year\ on its fire 
department — the money, in fact, accounts for one third of 
the department 'a budget. 

The state* will certainly lose their share of the revenue 
sharing funds— $2.3 billion — this year. Governors can 
hardly argue that they need the money when every state 
but Vermont allows a budget surplus and only a few. nota- 
ry Massachusetts. New York and Michigan, are strained. 
But to the 33,000 city and county governments in the U.S., 
revenue sharing money is crucial; major cities *uch as. Chi* 
^^ago, Washington P D>C, Cleveland and San Francisco face 
1 n*olvency, and are pressuring Congress to renew the 
whole program — not junt I be city-county share — for five 
Jeors at the present $&MS billion annual level or higher. 

A loss of funds would mean serious cuts in services," 
**ys Jessie M. Ratliey, a council woman from Newport 
^Tews, Vo., and president of the National League of Cities. 

for the local elected officials faced with skyrocketing bud- 
Rets caused by inflation, continued demands for Berwicea 
^d increasingly hostile citizens who want their tan bills 
hashed, there is no place to turn for help " 

Rf'vonu** e baring Ls in trouble for two reasons: unlike cat- 
^rical program*— federal fundi that are targeted to spe- 
cific goal a such as school lunches for ghetto children or 
wilding highway*— revenue sharing is tittle known, has 
^latively few supporters and brings little constituent cred- 
11 to U.S. congressmen Also, in this your of recttftion and 
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election, $2,8 billion b an 
easy cut for federal politi- 
cians who want credit for 
balancing th* budget S:i>> 
Wisconsin Governor Lee S 
Dreyfus: "Congress will cut 
where it gets the least 
screaming- 1 ' And, he says, 
the state governors have 
only 50 voices to cry out far 
their share or general reve- 
nue sharing 

The program ha* had it* 
troubles since its beginning 
in 1971 h when former Presi- 
dent Nixon declared: rr Let us 
put the money where the needs are. And Set us put the pow- 
er to spend it where the people are." The State and Local 
Fiscal Assistance Act— revenue sharing— was passed in Oc- 
tober, 1972. It allocated $30,2 billion over five years to the 
SO states, the District of Columbia and cities, counties, 
townships, Indian tribes and Alaskan villages 

By renewal time in 1976, opposition to the "giveaway"' 
program had coalesced behind Representative Jack B 
Brooks iD-Ten J, chairman of the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee, through which revenue sharing had to 
pass. He succeeded in Adding a few strings to tbi- program 
in the form of Davis-Bacon requirement* for contractor* to 
pay union wage*, independent audits and prohibitions 
against discriminatory use of the funds. The funding period 
waft ulwri cut lo thm i and three-quarters year*. 

"The point is that mailing out money from the federal 
treasury to btatt and !i*cal government b wilhoul any re- 
gard for whether they need it or any control over how it is 
spent is not a proper pastime for the federal government*" 
says Brooks. "Those who favor revenue sharing make 
much of the fact that it costs little to administer But when 
a program consists of merely mailing out checks, that is 
hardly surprising, (live me » couple of kids to lick Mumps, 
and I could do it myself/ 1 

representative John Brademas iD Ind J also disparages 
the program. "Separating the benefit of spending from the 
burden of raising revenue has encouraged the irresponsible 
use of public money by stale and local government offi- 



c wis " But i nstanoes of blatant misuse 
are rare, according to an official at the 
tiny Office of Revenue Sharing (158 
employed in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Deputy Director Kent Peterson 
says there are 1,054 active complaint* 
concerned with civil rights violations, 
none with fraud, 
"All money is green," adds Peterson 
Txat that means U: While some gov- 
■nment* might spend their money on 
un-cnlled Frivolities like tannin court* 
or rubbery for C **Y hall, the vast 
bulk of the money pro vidua essential 
services. 

R: venue sharing money goes 
mostly to major budget catego- 
ries: 19 percent for education, 
14.4 percent far pat tee. L2.2 percent for 
highway 8 percent for firefighring 
and 7.3 percent for health services. 
Key to t ho program is its flexibility, 
saya Douglas DteGood, mayor of Toledo, 
Ohio. ,f lt alio we local dttasens and offi- 
cials to deride how the dollars should: 
be spent, in line with local priorities 
nod objectives* 11 

While state budget surpluses will 
somewhat mitigate their tow of reve- 
nue sharing funds in the short run, the 
autonomy of many cities and counties 
will be impaired because states pass on 
40 percent of their funds— the cities 
and counties stand to lose about f 1 bil- 
lion from the state cut. A survey of 302 
ettjea by Congress' Joint Economic 
Committee found that the number of 
cities facing operating deficits in- 
creased between 1976 and 1979: this 
year more cities are anticipating defi- 
cits than are expecting surpluses. 

In another survey, the U.S, Confer- 
ence of Mayors found that three quar* 
ters of the 100 cities responding 
reported present or expected budget 
difficulties. In Ann Arbor, a city of 
100,000 best known as the home of the 
University Of Michigan, balancing the 
J9M1 budget was a precarious proposi- 
tion. Six percent of the general fund 
came from revenue sharing; the city 
would have a deficit without ti\ says 
Mayor Louis D Belcher. 

If revenue sharing loci ties were total- 
ly eliminated i not likely at this timeJ. 
Belcher says the only option would be to 
raise property taxes, which though 
high, aren't at the legal maximum. 
Shaving services would be next to im- 
possible; the budget ia already cut to ty* 
bare bones, he saya, Adda the mayors' 
conference survey: "If the current eco- 
nomic situation continue*, titii*ns in 
most of urban America may expect few- 
er garbage pickups, delays in capital bu- 
tt 



provementa, reduced fire and police 
protection, shorter operating hours for 
Libraries and recreational facilities, 
cuts in health and social programs, and 
higher taxes and service fees." 

Representative Barber B. Conable 
<R-N.yj thinks revenue sharing Li 
money well spent. The argument 
"against revenue sharing has been 
heard many times, particularly by 
members who have wanted to build 
legislative monuments to specific pur* 
poses/' he an ye. "Revenue sharing is 
discretionary. It given a line opportuni- 
ty for keeping the solution of problems 
as close to the people as possible" 

Without revenue sharing, cities, 
counties and states are constrained by 
the web of federal regulations that spin 
out from the categorical grants. In 1980, 
$&& billion in 49& separate programs 
Bowed from Washington to successful 
grant writing jurisdictions; the money 
went to build sewage treatment plants, 
keeping an eagle eye on pollution; subei- 
dize low-income housing; fund highway 
construction and maintenance; train 
low-skilled workers (the Comprehen- 
sive Employment nnd Training Act got 
SR2 billion), and kill urban rate ($13 
million nationwide) During the 1970s, 
these categorical programs have grown 
about 15 percent or $6 billion per year; 
as q percent of state-city expenditures, 
federal aid specifically targeted has ris- 
en from 14 7 to 23.6 percent 

Richard A. Snelling, governor of 
Vermont, says: "Each category has its 
own set of red tape and overhead costs 
and each its own propensity for 
growth." Arizona Governor Bruce Bab- 
bitt adds r only half jokingly, that state 
capitals might, soon become regional 
offices of the federal depart ments. 

WITH MO APPARENT SUCC«SS r 
Governor Snelling worked 
for consolidation of federal 
grant problems into broad categories 
like housing or highways, He told the 
Senate Budget Committee; "I personal- 
ly am willing to take cuts of up to 10 
percent in categorical programs that 
ore consolidated; a substantial portion 
of that 10 percent will come out of 
overhead casta," 

But as budget-cutters have learned, 
categorical programs have a potent 
Washington constituency that revenue 
sharing I neks— the iron triangle of a 
special interest group, the professional 
bureaucrats who administer the pro* 
grains and the congressional subcotn+ 
tnittoe that posse* the appropriations. 
That is an unbeatable combination. 
Because of their specific require- 



ments for eligibility, categorical grunts 
cost more to administer, According to 
the Advisory Commission on intergov- 
ernmental Relations, a bipartisan r*> 
search organization that wrote 14 
tomes on the federal grunt system, the 
conditions attached to categorical pro- 
grams are "often extensive, expensive 
and intrusive. While the watchdog re- 
quirements such as financial reporting 
and audita continue to be applied, (he 
federal government has increasingly 
used assistance programs as vehicles 
for achieving national social goals such 
as affirmative action > environrnentaJ 
quality, historic site preservation and 
citizen participation." 

T ■ Km commission says at least 69 
of these crosscutting require- 
ments apply to most federal aid 
programs, regardless of purpose- 

Because of the complexities of cate- 
gorical grants the prime attractions of 
revenue sharing are its simplicity ond 
flexibility. James L Martin, coordina- 
tor of a state-local coalition working 
for revenue sharing, points out thai 
cities spend revenue sharing money 
through their usual departments— 
there aren't any directors of revenue 
sharing. But cities can easily show you 
the office of the CETA director— and 
his staff, Martin says. <The Compre- 
hensive Employment and Training Act 
mandates a director for each govern* 
mental unit that has a CETA pro- 
gram! Also, most big cities hire 
specialist* to write and package book* 
length proposals for federal fundfl 
Revenue sharing paperwork ia mini- 
mal and dispensing the money is rela- 
tively simple 

The Office of Revenue Sharing unes 
a Univac 1100 and a multtstep equa- 
tion that eliminates bureaucratic dis- 
cretion and gives roughly equal w^itfhr 
to population, relative per capita in- 
come and tax revenues raised. 

Such ease Df administration should 
commend revenue sharing to bureau- 
crats and politicians concerned with 
cost-effective government. The pr*" 
gram— minus the state share— will 
moot likely be reenacted before the 
September 30 deadline, but tht-re will 
be a few more strings, no increase i n 
funding and probably only a three- 
year authorization. 

'There is no reason tax money can'* 
be shared." soys Ann Arbors Mfl}* r 
Befcher earnestly Its not ns if * c 
have different constituencies. The ci ,r 
w?n of Ann Arbor uIho happens to be * 
.iii/'ii -jf the state of Michigan arid 
citizen of the United States.* 1 
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The time has come for an of 
us to take action — to get our 
country's economy back on the 
track. We must start rebuilding 
NOW! This requires personal 
involvement in the political 
process and through the U.S, 
Chambers national agenda of 
specific priorities: 

Remove the ills of inflation 
by tackling it head-on and 
rebuilding the economic base 
of America- 
Regain international lead- 
ership by returning to the 
"Yankee Trader" role of old . 
making America dominant 
among the trading forces of 
the world. 

Rekindle peoples confi- 
dence in their institutions 
by reasserting our personal role 
in the political process. 
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We've waited too long for 
others to step in and get things 
back on course. Now it's up to 
us— individuate, state or local 
chambers of commerce, com- 
panies, trade and professional 
associations. The action steps 
needed are spelled out En the 
U.S. Chambers new program. 
Send for your copy and to- 
gether. "Let's Rebuild. America." 



Marketing Services Division 

Chamber of Commerce of the United Sates 

T6T5 H Street, N.W. Washington. O.C. 2DC62 

I am roady w t» a pan of tt» "Lets ftmmld. AmerlH" 
program fV.y.-- :*ntJ \ntorrrmvn outlining what I 
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Do 
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Do We All Need I.D. Cards? 



Personal rocNTTTT cabus are com- 
niQTi in some European countries, 
including Went Germany. France, Bel- 
gium. Italy and Luxembourg, among 
other*. But they have never been re- 
quired in the LT.S. , even though we do 
seem to be addicted card carriers— 
credit. Social Security and driver's li- 
cense, just to mention a few. 

Now there is talk of requiring identi- 
fication of all workers, citizens and 
aliens alike, due to the influx of illegal 
aliens Identity cards would serve T pro- 
ponents say, as oiu- moans :o control LI- 
legal im migration. How many illegal 
aliens are there? Estimates run from 1 
million to 12 million Lately, with ris- 
ing unemployment, tbe idea of identity 
card* is taking hold. 

"You've got to remove the magnet*" 
says Jack Otero, a labor leader and a 
member of the Select Commission on 



Tm migration and Refugee Policy „ a fed* 
era! study group. The magnet is joba 
Thus Otero, L&bar Secretary Ray Mar- 
shall and ethers favor nuking it un- 
lawful for an employer to hire 
undocumented aliens. 

Employer groups do not believe that 
employers should be made a part of 
the government's law-enforcement ap- 
paratus nor subject to heavy penalties 
for unknowingly hiring an illegal 
alien. Therefore* "the existence of ncm- 
forgeahle identification document* is a 
prerequisite before discussion of em- 
ployer sanctions," say* Robert Thomp* 
son, chairman of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce's labor relations committee 
Such identification is favored by Secre- 
tary Marshall and the AFLrCIO. 

The concept of national identity 
cards for all workers, however, is 
anathema to many Americans who as- 



sociate such documents with totalit 
on regimes and further Intrusion into 
their lives. Ronald Reagan, says & 
spokesraan* considers them "an in- 
fringement on the rights of American 
citizen*," and Patricia Harris, Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, 
fears that an identity card pi^ogrnm 
would be too costly and impossible to 
administer, 

Proponent* contend that identity 
cards could be limited by law to use 
only wh&n applying for a job and need 
not contain the holder 1 * address. The 
most common proposal is for a forgery 1 ' 
resistant Social Security card with the 
owner's picture. It would contain 3«a 
information than a driver's license and 
be no more an affront to civil liberty 
than other cards, advocates say. 

What do you think? Should we re- 
quire identity cards? 
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MONEY 
OPPORTUNITY 
REPORTS 

Thousands have paid as much as S29.95 
each for these insider reports. Now you're 
invited to select any two — ABSOLUTELY 
FREE — as your introduction to the American 
Entrepreneurs Association, 

The American Entrepreneurs Association is one of 
the world's most unusual organizations. It's dedicated 
to one thing cnly — heJping you become financially in- 
dependent by doing things your own way. And al- 
though you may never have heard of us, we have over 
104 000 members — of whom 750 ore already million- 
aires. 

How do we help our members make so much 
money? Well, one of the most important ways is by 
publishing Gm/identifiJ Money Opportunity reports 
lite those featured on this page. And, to introduce you 
to our organization* we'd like to invite you to choose 
any two reports Jfrom this page— absa/utoiy free. No 
ohligafiGa Along with your free reports we'll send 
yuu the fascinating story of the American Enlrepre* 
neurs Association, how it was founded, and how it 
has managed to help so many people make so much 

mOney. 1iii0A£JL»nPHlp!lulAi*.. LotArtgtmCAlQQH 
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SOUND Off RESPONSE 



Let's Keep the Door Open 



*J|f mLE an incuasing number of 
W foreign cars continue to appear 
on America's highways, US, aulomo- 
bile production continues to be de- 
pressed. As a result, there has been 
serious — a nd gro w in % — d i RC u saio n 
about limiting auto imports 

Many people beUeve we can reverse 
the slump in Detroit by tightening 
trade restriction*, so we a«ked readers 
in the July Sound Off: "Should we lim- 
it auto imports?" With an overwhelm- 
ing amount of responses you voted 
"'no" by a margin of 4 to 1 

"The American public should not be 
made to suffer for the short -lighted- 
ness or auto industry management. 



iilf this country Is to 
survive economically, 

then let's get 
domestic production 
back to normal. 99 



Limiting imports l the easy way out for 
auto makers ) is not the answer- Leav- 
ing the auto makers alone to shape up 
says Nancy Armstrong, vice presi- 
den* -ft dm in is I ralion for Bulldog Hi way 
Express of Charleston. S C. 

However, Thomas Schell, general 
manager for Doan Ford in Belmont. 
Ohio, was strongly in favor of import 
limitations. 'The question is not 
Should import* be limited* but 
'When?' If this country is to aurvi're 
economically, then let a get domestic 
production back to normal. 0 

Many who spoke against barring for- 
eitfn care felt that this would be in di- 
rect conflict with our free enLerprihU» 
system- Ralph Jolie, plant manager at 
Riley Stoker Corporation in Erie. Pa., 
say*. ir l>>u 1 t subvert the free enter- 
prise system that gave us the highest 
standard "f living in the wwld Gov- 
ernment handouts., taxes and regula- 
tions, not to mention absurd court 
rulings 4 have already killed most of 
our incentive." Greg Wagner, presi- 
dent of Grass Valley Instruments in 
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Grass Valley, Calif., says: ,T Fre* entcr^ 
prise must not be limited by political 
borders, It is the responsibility of JJ£, 
auto makers to offer marketable prod- 
ucts that can compete." 

Although supporting the American 
free enterprise system, those favoring 
restrictions on auto imports say the 
auto industry is in desperate need of 
help. They believe that government 
regulation of imports is a way of show- 
ing support for the domestic Industry. 
Mrs Gerald Oaks of Chickodrui, Qfcla . 
say a: "t think all imported autos 
should be banned, not just limited The 
automobile business should be brought 
hack stateside so our people con moke 
m living." And. says Kent R. Thomas, 
publisher of the Bealne* Daily Sun in 
Beatrice, Nebr.i "As important as Free 
trade is, there are more critical conoid- 
e rations at this time. We< must help 
this American industry to climb out of 
the doldrums. It affects too many 
Americana for the country to stand by 
and let it sink deeper and deeper into 
financial ruin." 

Reducing the percentage of auto im- 
ports as welt as imposing high tariffs 
was a recommendation of many favor- 
ing limitations. "Foreign imports 
should be limited to a low percentage," 
suggests Robert V Sylvester, parts 
manager for the Willis Motor Compa- 
ny in North Canton, Ohio. "Set & per- 
centage on imports but don't abolish 
them completely ,h Some readers sug- 
gested cutting imports hy 50 percent. 

Demands for relief through tariffs 
came from those in favor of restric- 
tions. 'Tariffs placed on can and re- 
placement parts would make prices 
higher than American cars. We can't 
expect to increase employment and 
productivity with imparts/' contends 
Barbara J. Just, president of City 
Sh«-t Metal in K«nl, Wash- 
John E. Jameson, president of Boui- 
ware H. Jameson, Inc., in Fulton, Mo., 
says: As n domestic automobile dealer 
J Ford- Mercury i I urn hardly overjoyed 
over the sales of my products But, re- 
strictions and/or tariffs are not the an- 
swer " Mark A Obcrhausen, secretary 
treasurer for Oberhausen Enterprises. 
Inc., in Tell City. Ind-, is also in dis- 
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agreement. ,r At a time when America n 
business is protesting government in- 
tervention, it would be inconsistent to 
ask this same government to limit 
auto imports The auto industry must 
solve its own problems,* 

Those who opposed restrictions com- 
plained that they were not going to gfft 
the quality in American cars they 
found in imports Thomas Alexander, 
a partner of Skater s Paradise in Alex* 
andrio, Va., explains: "When I shop far 
a new auto, fuel efficiency is not my 
only requirement, Simply slam the 
door. If imports are limited, HI be on 
that long waiting list," 

Whether for or against auto import*, 
many found fault with the auto work- 
ers. Those against limitations felt that 
less demands made by the United Auto 
Workers would he part of the solution 
"Excessive wage and fringe benefits 
for less work have undermined our 
competitive position," says William 
Padtti, manufacturing engineer for 
LA Z-BOY Chair Company in Monroe. 
Mich. The same view was expressed by 
those who voted yes. 'The United Aut& 
Workers should back up on demand* 
for wages and benefits that ar^ the 
beat in any industry fc " says Marvin B 
Comer, president of Comer Gordon. 
Inc., in Burlington, N,C. 

Still another suggested aJlernjili**' 



6 Where 1$ the old 
American tradition and 
know-how? Without 
imports where would our 
competition come from? 9 9 



to limiting import* was just good old 
American ingenuity. Robert E. 
manager of facilities for United Ai** 
cruft Products, lnc, of Dayton, Ohi* 
asks: 1 Where is the old American tra- 
dition and know how 11 Without 
ports where would our competition 
comi- from? Let s cut the red 
tighten our belts, go to work and bea* 
them at their own game," 
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When School Opens, 

Open Students' Eyes 

and Minds to the 
Free Enterprise System 

SPONSOR "ECONOMICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS" 
A PROVEN EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS. 



Response to this exciting program from 
both teachers and students has been over 
whelminglv positive. Millions of secondary 
school students have already discovered the 
nature of competitive enterprise and its 
direct relevance to their lives. 

Developed by teaching professionals for 
the U, S. Chamber, "Economics for Young 
Americans" explains "the system/' using 
colorful film strips and cassette soundtracks 
that hold students' attention and interest. 

Phase I kits are now in use in over 89 
percent of all secondary schools, and are no 
longer being offered. Phase II kits, of which 
6,000 have been distributed, cover pricing, 
paychecks, competition and savings. And 
Phase III kits are now available, discussing 
investment, world trade, different economic 
systems* and getting a job. 



If your area still needs 1 'Economics for 
Young Americans/' this is your opportunity 
to sponsor distribution. Help young people 
learn more about how the private enterprise 
system works, Oder today! 




Economies for Young Americans 

Mr Rotorl H Mo May, Project Director t2Q2 G59-*tB3} 
Chamber of Commerce of ffin United Statu 
Ifil Q H Stroe! N W . Waihmgtoo. D C 20052 

We would like to make ii possible- far ihe studenta of 

{tehee**) in .{county) _ 



Bill m*- 

_ Payment en£iq**d (matte Checks payee** Jo Chflrrtbw 
ol Commerce of the United State*). 



^Uitni 



lo btoacJen meif knowledge of basic economics by having 
ECONOMICS FOR VOUNO AMERICANS klN in tneif KhOOlfS) 
Cbrtnu Ih * 1900-81 year 

If the area r«e picked jl covmed. you may place rtiea# MWE 

EYA kits, elsewhere in our stale stnee I realize how Irn- 
portant II is lor atf students to l«*rn about in* enter- onOAlwZATtotf_ 
prise system 

Mo. wanted PHASE II (jp MO f STfltET ADDRESS 

No wanled PHASE llliii $40 S 

TOTAL S CITV 



I am willing to have my local chamber handle Oistnnutron 
If there 11 rtg local Chamber, have the U 5 Chamber 
make drotriburion 
I will make distribution rrty^fiir 
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TRADEOFFS 



W 'hat's the most important leg of a balanced three- 
legged stooP That question faces 5.000 MBA* who 
graduated from business scIuxjUs around thr- ccmii- 
try in Junt. They wit! all have tbi problem of trying to 
strike a reasonable balance between themselves, their cor- 
porations and their families. That 1 * not an easy task fur the 
eager, hard-charging young executive at the start of his or 
her career. And in some ways it** no easier for the seasoned 
executive. Difficult though it may bi\ maintaining thot bal- 
ance is a necessary task for every executive. Fortunately, it 
is double 

Think of yourself as a juggler You've gut three ballN in 
the air at the same time ail the time; yourself,, your corpo- 
ra [ion and your family. One may drop, and you may not be 
able to avoid that After all. everyone slips once in awhile 
To keep the balls In balance or at least prevent them from 
colliding requires tradeoffs Trying to get what you want in 
your career without giving up anything that matters too 
much Ln your personal life, while trying to get what you 
want in your personal life without giving up too much that 
matters in your professional life. 

Moat executives are presented with u. rich variety of al- 
ternatives and options. The hard knocks of day-today com- 
petition and the reality of the bottom line determine which 
tradeoffs they can or must make within the ri^orou* and 
often merciless constraint of time. Throughout their per- 
m iiia I and prafewiomu 1 lives four central questions deter- 
mine 1 an executive's actions: 

1 • What are my options? 

2. How do I maintain control? 

3* Do I have enough time? 

4* What are my tradeoffs? 

(xw>k at this balancing act Through the eye* of one sue- 
cessful executive: Chuck Powell is a comptroller with a Big 
Board company 



I'm 41 years old. have been married for 18 years 
and have three children, 14* 11 and 8. We live in a large 
house in a nice residential neighborhood wain people 
wbo tend to be influential. 1 guess that's one of t he reasons 
we chose to live there 

"I work hard and take » full bntfettse home most nights. 
My life has changed in the past five years. From 30 to 35 
the pate whs tough, but now it s become frenetic. Outside 
business 1 feel like I do n't h*v* enough time, like J have 



Rahhje CjRf.eff. a payehmirutt al Harvard Bitnmesa School* 
and Proton Muntkb. a psychiatrist at Harvard Law 
School, explore ex*cutwc hot* t a ihttr mm bock. Tradeoff*. 
by NAL Booh. 
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to ration my time for myself. J don't I ike that feeling. 
1 feel a lot of pressure and 1 get mare tired than I am 
willing to admit, even to myself. 

"I know I look like the picture of success, but thf big- 
gest dUfUiti paction in my life is my job. It v a intellectually 
satisfying, but what realty bathers me Is the feeling or 
insecurity about where I'm going in tho company, 

11 At 60 what am 1 going to tell my kids that I did 
with my life? Women's lib, civil right*, Vietnam. I feel J 
should ha vp been more involved in things like that 
itnE I've corn promised After ail, the money lets my kids 
go to any school they choose, 

"But Tm out of fit in nyv busim ,: v-. I t^uess my person w J 
find business values just don't click at times And that'* 
really frustrating. I think a Lot about i»*?ltinn ofi'thc tread- 
mill and quitting. I'm casting my net wider, hoping a 
better job offer will come In. £tt 

Chuck's concerns are classic. He has all the hallmarks of 
success but somehow, just when he should be enjoying the 
fruits of that success, he doesn't seem to feel the way he ex- 
pected he would. The tradeoffs he has already made have 
left him nucccsaful in the view of the world but inwardly 
empty and with a vogue but altogether real sense of having 
failed. A nit to his surprise, perhaps, he recaffniises that be- 
ing there isn't as exciting as getting there- 
Such awareness is half the battle It enables him to turn 
his attention to pragma! ic and productive? questions like 
"What ha* happened to me? How did 1 get stuck tike this? 
How do 1 get myself out of this?" Such questions help him 
nwibiliae the snim- skrilH that made him success a I in the 
hmt place and apply them to 21 resolution of h\x personal 
problem. He can ascesa his option*, reinforce his control 
over them and determine how much time hi- has in which 
to take corrective action. He can even face tougher que*- 
tions like: "Do I have the guts tD choose the right option at 
this Time? What are the riffht ones? Only those that are 
safe? Maybe the options I really want are loo risky? Whai 
dn [ havt* la give up la make thits? tradeoff*?** 

The key to the dilemma Chuck represents is accountabil- 
ity. In the pest two decades the relationships between the 
executive, his family and the corporation have been basi- 
cally transformed Thtiiit goals, needs and even some of 
their function* overlap. The fact is that executives today 
see money and power as given s in their careers rather than 
their prime and only motivation. They now have a fundf 
mental commitment to improving the quality of their work 
lira on well as the quality pf their personal Jives. 

Another factor in that ihtmlu^ are no longer willing to 
accept passively whatever to left over for them after the de- 
mands of the corporation and thu i+xucuttve's career are 
met They w;ml h\ bt* informed aliuaU ded-smh* which alfect 
their lives They want a collaborative rather than u 
petit 1 ve filiation ship with the orgm ligation, and thev wan 1 
their ihare of time and attention. 

Sm within thi* overlapping triumvirate, to whom art' t**" 
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The Price of Success 
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ecutlven accountable? To thonuetvw? To their families? To 
thflir corporations? Tt> the shareholders? To the cummunt- 
ty'? To Jill of th*?m? With equal time, equal energy and 
equal commitment? Cm anyone do uJJ of thnt? How? 
The executive, the family and the corporation each have 
wtirown priorities. Where there is no overlap, the options 
are clear and con Aid is mini mil I. But l hat is rarely the 
ease Generally their needs, priorities and responsibilities 
do overlap and then all three are vulnerable lo conflict. Or 
they make tradeoffs that give each of them some advan- 
tage. At Lime* they compete with one another; at oLher 
limes they are mutually supportive. 

If the needs of executive their families and their corpo- 
ration* are io be met adequately, they must develop a 
working alliance that will allow them to communicate ef- 
fectively ii nd share available time, energy and resources. 
This is not just a motherhood statement* Successful fam- 
ses, like Huccessful corporation?!, require careful thought, 
banning and constant attention. If any one of the three de- 
mands too much over too Long & time, then it will be diffi- 
cult to maintain any balance, and problems are likely to 
develop in one or both or the other two. 

An example of this imbalance is the "if-then" straie£> 
a young executive typically adopts at the start of his 
t. When he tells his wife, Hl Jf I really pour it on now 
and for the next few yeyrs K we'll make U big together Inter 
°n/ r she buys it. The if-then strategy becomes more "if 1 
thim "then " With each new promotion, there are always 
rewords — later on Her acceptance of the necessity of his 
busy schedule — her self-sacrifice — expresses her need to 
lean on her h unhand and establish her identity vicariously 
trough him* 

This is a faulty strategy on both side-b It's probably not a 
fiuod idey Uir jiny woman to buy into her husband's Career 
to the extent that she trades off a solid sense of herself for 
his possibilities of euccesa. 

While there La certainly wisdom in investing effort at the 
thinning of a business career, the if-then strategy cheats 
both partners. It postpones the excitement and the cnthusi* 
nam of the here-and-now and promises what probably will 
never come. 

While executives certainly hove an obligation to be dedi- 
cated to their jobs, they also have an obligation and a com- 
fitment to their families Since they're likely to be- trained 
nnd educated for their professional career* but not for the 
camera of marriage and family, they need to reappraise 
throu^hum. their livtw whether and how they are maintain- 
'^K the balance between career and family. Quarterly re- 
V|p ws make jusl as much *ense in a marriage as at work. 

Another potential obstacle to maintaining reasonable 
balance between executive, family find organization t§ busi- 
Beata travel. The constant coming and &oing may produce a 
p GpeaU*J and distinctive sense of loss and, ultimately, zi 
"^ed to reintegrate the family Lis! en to Jim Stevens and 
bis wife? tal k about thi* impact <if his business travel on 
l *eir family life: 
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Certainly I don't count the frequent one or two- 
day trips 1 take now as serious travel. During the first 
years of my marriage 1 was away a great deal. I had Lo 
travel to Los Angeles From New York at least twice a 
month for three days or so. When I starts traveling my 
son was two years old- At the end of it he was six. That's 
just, the way it was And it was to a degree beyond my 
control But I know now I missed a lot. £9 

Now listen to Jim's wife, Louise, who describes that peri- 
od of their lives rather differently; 

66 As each trip approached t would wish Saturday 
would go on forever and Sunday would never come It was 
awful when he walked out the door, not much better 
when I drove him lo the airport. It was painful 

Much of this is avoidable if both partners art willing Lu 
control what really matters in their relationship, evaluat- 
ing the tradeoffs and whether they are consistent with 
their priorities. Communication, collaboration and cooper- 
ation are the key elements. 

To make such an assessment me-ane facing tough reali- 
ties and may also mean making even tougher decisions, 
However, there are no quick and easy answers to compli- 
cated Life problems. 

The challenges of trying to achieve some degree of har- 
mony may be even greater in dual career families-; in the 
single pa rem executive family; in the personal and family 
problems presented by relocation; in mid-career shifts; in 
job loss and retirement; in the special problem of homosex' 
ual executives, in the tough situations of handicapped and 
minority executives, and certainly in the situation of worn- 
en coming back to the work force (or entering it for the 
first time ? after mining their families. 

At tbt> extreme end of the spectrum is the cuuipUcuted 
balancing act required of those executives who seem to rep- 
resent a new breed. Their prioritie* are a sense of the here- 
and -now, relatively ehorHtmn commitment*, insistence on 
humane values in day -to-day buiinen, cynicism about lead* 
ership and, above all, a desire to improve the quality of 
their work lives aa well as their personal lives They have 
crpaltid new definition* of B-ucccsa» profit and loyalty to the 
company and career They engage in an end leas process of 
redefining (heir Kuals, motives and expectations That can 
be as exciting and unsettling for them a* il t> for their fam- 
ilies and Organ uw tio nn 

At times, the partnership of the executive, the family 
and the corporation operates to the diktihct ad vantage of 
all three At wlhpr lime* each member feel* challenged, 
alienated or ignored Whether executive succeed or fail, 
their only safeguard is a personal philosophy thjsi rerotf- 
nin* the continuum nnd totality of life D 



118 TV stations across Amet 




Here today, gone tomor- 
row, Thai's the f tory of most 
television scries* 

That's why it's remarkable 
news that IT*S YOUR 
BUSINESS, America** only 
national business public affairs 
program, is starting its second 
season* 

And the season starts with 
IT'S YOUR BUSINESS being 
carried by a record 118 stations, 
including 45 of the cop W 
markets. 

Here 1 * a lively weekly half- 
hour forum that examines the 
i**uc3 that hit home- Subjects 
that are being discussed in your 
home and in your business, 
presented with balance by 
leaders from business, labor, 
government and the professions. 

Be sure and watch IT'S 
YOUR BUSINESS. Itll benefit 
you and your business. Check 
local listings for station and 
time. 

ITS YOUR BUSINESS is 
sponsored nationally by the 
Am way Corporation, Anheus cr- 
Busch, lnc, and the Locate 
Corporation- it is produced and 
distributed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 

Stand by for ITS YOUR 
BUSINESS, And watch 
business history being made. 



ALABAMA — Birmingham , 
WAPI-TV; Dothan. WD UN: Hunt^ 
viDe/I3ccanjr/Rcmna. WOWL-TV , 
Mobtk.WICRC-TV.' 

AKlZONA-f'hucnix. KNXV- 
TV; Tucson, KZAZ; Yuma. AU 
BCctitto.CA, KHOC-TV. 

ARKANSAS— Et Dorado, AR/ 
Monroe. LA, KNQETV 
CALIfORNU-Bakersheld, 
KEROTV- CUxk KHSITV; B 
Cento, CA/ Yuma, AZ, KECCTV; 
Eureka. K1BI Fmnu. KMPH; Los 
Angles, KWHY-TV; Riim Springs, 
KE5Q-TV; Sacramentt^iockton, 
KTXL, San Diego, KGTV; Snn 
Fmndico. KBHK-TV; Santa 
Barbara/Sama Mana/Sanluis 
Obispo, KEYT 

OOLORADO-aJoradtJ 
Sprinp/Puebloi KXTV ; Denver 
KOA-TV. 
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New Haven, WVTT-TV. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — 

WashtnRton.ttlLA-TV 

FLORIDA— Fort Myers, WINK- 
TV; Jacksonville, WCT]; Miami, 
Wt :tX-TV s Orlando, WOFbTVi 
ftnsacok FUMobilc. AL WKRfr 
TV; TnllAhMsee. WECA-TV: 
Tnmp;i/St Petersburg, WTVT; 
Rilm Beach. WPEC 

GEORGIA-ArLim.i. WTW. 
Q»Iumbu5 fc WYEA-TVi Savanniih- 
WJCL 

IDAHO- Idaho h^k/PocattJI* 
KID-TV; bwton, D/Yukrm^ 
WA. KLBV-TV . 

II .LINOJS-Chi«irto, \VrlJ>Ty : 
Rc*kferd> WQRF-TVj Rock fctond/ 
Mcifinr, ILTWipurt. I A. WQA L> 
TV, Sprinrficld/[\'Cfltiir/Chiin>" 

nrigfi. WKX. 

INDIANA— Fort Wayne, WFm" 
TV, Indianapolis. VvTTV 



a are about to make big news* 



IOWA —Cfi hir R.^uk/Dubuque. 
rCDUBTV; CVivcnpnrt. I A/Rock 
KUniAMine. IL. WQAD-TV, Dt-s 
Moine*. WHO-TV. M«bfi < 3n ■ KIMT 

KENTUCKY- Hi<zard, WKYH- 
TV,L WKYl IV.I.,,, 

Ilk WlKY-TV 

LOUlSlANA-LafavL-tic. 
KADNTV; Lake Chude*. KPLG- 
TV; Monrtw. LA/E1 Dorado. AR 
KNOE-TV; New Orleans 
WCNO-TV 

MAINE- Bnnfpir. WVE-TV, 
Portland/Poland Sprung MJ7 
Hanover, NH. W'XKI TV IV ■..mm- 
Wc.WAGM-TV, 

M Alt VI XNTI-Biilmnore. 
WMAR-TV. 

MASSAC! IUSETTS- EW » , 
WSBK-TY. 

MICHIGAN-* Alpena, WBKB- 
TV; Detroit, WKDB-TV; Flint/ 
Sajjinuw/Bi^Citv, WNEM-TV. 
Gi ii u[ Rapidh/Kalamaroo/Barrle 
Gmk, WKZO-TV. Marquette. 
WLUCTV: TnivenHf Cky/Cndllbr 
WPBN-TV 

MINNESOTA - Alexandria, 
KCMT, Duluth. MK/Supcrior. Wl, 
WDK*TVj Mnokuo, KEYC-TV; 
Rtxhwtct. KIMT. 

MISSISSIPPI -Columbus/ 
Tupelo WCM-TV. 

MISSOURI -Columbia' 
Jefferson City. KCBJ-TV. 
City, KBMA -TV; Springfield. 
KVTV; St Lolu*. KDNL-TV 



MONTANA - Missoula/Butte . 

KCFW-TV 
NEBRASKA - Unrtdti/Hu siin . 

Kearney. KHG1-TV. 
NEVADA -Reno, KOlO-TV 
NEW HAMPSHIRE— Hanovet 

NH/ronl.ii ui/Poistnd Sprinpv ME 

WNNE -TV- 
NEW MEMCO-AllHjqucTqw. 

KOAT-TV. 
NEW YORK-AlbW 

Schentoady/Trov WROR 

Binghamton. WIC7-TV; [Wt.iIi*. 

WUTVNcw York Guy, WPtX. 

PJttttiburgkNY/Burllnpon, VT. 

WP1 1 kevhent WOKR. Utka. 

WKTV 

NORTH CAROLINA— Ashr- 
vi lie, NC/GTwnvillc/Spflftanbiifu 

SC. WTBC-TV.Charl^tc/Hlcltatv. 
WHKY-TV, GtcciurxinV Wtruton- 
Salein/Ht>jft Point. WGNN'TV 

OHJO-Oncinnflri, WKRC-TV. 
Cleveland. WUAB, Columbui. 
WBNSTV.Diiyton.WDTN: 
Toledo, WDHO-TV. 

OKLAHOMA -Oklahoma Qty. 
KGMC, Wichita FallWLrwun. 
KSWO-TV 

OREGON -Ponlan J. KOlN-TV 

PENNmVANlA-AII.'ni..wn 
WFMZ TV, Ha rr i sburii/Y. nil 
Lintaster/Lekirum. WGCB, Johri- 
KWAJtoona.WJNL-TV. Phila- 
delphia. WKBSTV; Pittsburgh. 
WITCH; Reading, WTVE 



SOUTH CAROLINA — Charle*- 
ton, WCSC-TViCdumbia. WLTX. 
Horenor. WBTW; GwcnviUc/ 
Spananburc SC/ Abbeville. St' 
WFBC-TV 

SOUTH DAKOTA-Stoui 
Rdh/Mitchell KELOTV 

TI.NNL^LL-: irtuuga, 
WDEFTV; Memphis. WPTY TV 
Nashville. WNGE 

TEXAS-Austin KTBC TV; 
Corpus Clui-m, Kill HnuytTn. 
KHOUTV Sitn Antonio KMOl 
TV: Waco. KWTX . Wichita Fall*. 
KSWO-TV 

VERMONT- Rue luijiicm, VT/ 
I'luE^urKh.NYWPTZ. 

VI RGIN1 A - Ni iftrtl k/Ponv 
niouth/Nowpon News/Hampton. 
WAVY-TV; Richmond. WWBT. 
Roannke/Lvnthhurg. WSLSTV 

WASHINGTON- Sc.ittle/ 
Taomw, KSTW. Yakima. WA/ 
Uwfa&m, ID, K LEW-TV'- Spokane, 
KREM 

WISCONSIN -Green Bay. 
WLUKTV, Milwaukee, WVTV 
Superior. Wl/Duluth. MN. 
WDIO-TV. 

WYOMlNG-Casper/Rivt-mm 
KCWY-TV 

NGTEi The \im will change pcncslically 
with (hr iwUi* 
cion of new na- 
tion*. Alio, 
C hi'ck fpUT intnA 

.Hid IICF1L- 




WHO SAID THAT? 



W Milton Friedman and I are old friends," says 
economist Paul A. Samuelson. "I once said at a 
meeting, quoting Voltaire, Tf Milton Friedman 
had not existed, we would have had to invent 
him.* And a colleague said dryly, 'Why?' 99 



**My favorite advice to 
congressional committees 
considering the adoption 
of yet another 
government program 
is, 'Don't Just stand 
there, undo 
something/ 99 

Murray L W*ld«nbaum, 
& former aaHtiarH 
»*Cr*tjtry of 
tn» Troaaury 




6 6 If the customers 
of the 1970s were 
young and physical, 

the customers 
of the 1980s will be 
middle-aged 
and mental 9 9 

Robrrl T. SoJtowiU* 
president of Sufcowta. Ini: , 
Houston 



66 The greatest lesson 
from the Japanese 
is to have government, 
industry and labor 
all working together. 99 

Lm Ucooe&r 

chairman of Chrysler Corporation 



66 We have economists 
in both parties who art- 
vvilling to sacrifice their 

principals for a principle. 99 

Kconomiflt 
John Krtinrth GaJbraith 



66 As far as anyone can tell, 
continuing on our present 
course is as likely to bring 
us to 20 percent inflation 
in 1984 as to 5 percent 
That is why we need, 
as they say in the campaign, 
'a new beginning/ But before 
a new beginning there 
should be a new thin king, 99 

Herbert St*in, 

former chairman of the PresjcU-rUn 
Council of Economic Adt'fcaer* 



66 The mere fact that the Congress meets for a 
full legislative year, to pass expensive legisla- 
tion, insures an automatic add-on to the long- 
term federal budget. One can forecast this 
normal add-on without any advertence to the 
substance of the types of programs consid- 
ered by the Congress or the needs of the na- 
tion. It occurs solely because the Congress 
meets virtually all year long and passes new 
bills with reasonably Forecastable price tags 
on them. I thus conclude, only half facetious- 
ly t that a major effective program of fiscal re- 
straint would be for the Congress to be sent 
home six months a year to visit with their 
constituents — at time and a half This would 
be an exceptionally profitable investment for 
the average taxpayer, 99 

AlAri Greenspan. 

farmer ^hajririun. offhr President* 
Council of Economic Advisers 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Too Busy Earning a Living 
To Make Any Money? 



You ilunk ymiSr for problem*? 

^Tll. f rnTirmhc: when a hani :urrvrd mr ijnwn rn« 
a fact? loan , Now 1 lead mafwy la the bank — Cei- 

liRcilCt a! l3epoul ar. 5 500.(1 JO a crai:k 

I remember ihe dj> 4 car dealer im a link ncfvoui 

bcvlline I *ai i couple of mrmrhs behind in my 
payn-irrws. — and rrpoufHwd my car. Now J awn ■ 
Statu Ko?rr I fund S-O.0Q0 fw K — wiJi 

I rnncffilwp lhe djiv my wkfe phoned me. -irving, 
be^flUTi: ihr landlord hpd lhivwn up ai inr hr^w, <lr 
nundntj hai rent — and »c didn't have ihc nwney lo 
pay \t. 

No* *c pwd n^f now**- T*o *rt on the ocean. 

faoiw in California il uk one u my ofTkcl One ii a 
kllpfrnni "cabin" in l*Aihin?:oiL 1 1 Hal > whrre *r 
■pend |bc whole wmmei — baTing- fi'-hinjj. wwn 
miiijl. and tailing;.) One I* ■ condnnuntum on a won* 
bc«Yii In Mcarco. And unc h Minuted right on ihe 
heodt of slit beu it Lend m H .1 * ■ — Maui 

Right no* I ciHild wll ill ihti property, payofl the 
tnorttiigea. — and — wnhout loutfima. any of my 
htminrnl i — walk a w ay wiih ow vr&j.orjo m 
caah. But t dott'l *aftl 10 acfl, occau»e 1 dun' I I hint 
*T *V home* is ^VWBVmenU " I'v? jot o?h*r ml 
— md i40l1h. bxpridi. and Laih 111 ilk* hank — 
For that. 

I rein^nbrr whrn I U*| in v |t;h Because I wa* brad 
o*er tinli to dcbf< nr> lawyer toJd me she only lhimj I 
onuW rjn 4iLi declare ban k r upfcv hfcf *rH UluUK 1 
PJ»d off every dime. 

Npw, ] ^tyr a rnillinn dollar line at cfedft: but I 
■"lldcrTi hate u .mb Inn end, I ici up r^rrj weekday 
thcHmni and decide whnhct i want lo go id *ork or 
not. SKPtnnivn^ I do - lor * nr * Umir*. Bui *tkiui 
sh« iime-, I doridr ic rnd, |n r"»r a -*alk. iuit fnv 
boai. w ride tfiv b-ilr 

L H i Li'ne rn hr broke And E h nnh whjl 

«"* Htc to ha^T cvcryihmi you whjli \j>d I kno* 

<Jiai vuu — hh C rti< can deadr which nnr il "n jlm ii | 
■Qbc% lit rrilly hi taiy n ihal. Thal'i *hj I call ii 

So I'm iD!rn io n-.k you Lli- »end me *omrthjn|t I 
JjJ J wtd. money. Ten diritin io he nm Why? 
■ J u ^ I warn to pay an enl ion I Tipirrc 



ut rurniH 



PRDOF! 
l*i>a'i iakr my *nrt lor ii. Fbt 

ffeM 

_ 'f* - »orM hut r ihe hi Hm «ataib» «fTh.t iki 
Jjulfarrins ^jn-hff BcBdi, ilril rwa wlifn h^s lHatf Iw 
i ii llkiri linun in ciltirT *iirJn J 1 * knrh^. ** 

1i ^ i in hmwir? *, mm » h> • liv di^w -r-u-Miw^i -hk mm 
"Iti kute,-, ifpgiMm^ ii fwrGfTii, and IRH Ito hai 
^i"H-*i^ | U . cruujyct mui> Aa |i> urnrficiil iJcaJ^ »m Airti 
*»h niKlimi hiir * lurhdihiil* rind in l^rI Mr«nnna 

Waajatfc fXh? Tiif my nh»kp ind fi>Bcy" hn 



rwhik, hi, diM^p ^un4rtll^ r?f Itlltf* hon atTHMH 
*rivr pi-nrilhJ it 

7 uf4*Bl*nii ( Hji miPJh-miUT. Jop haiba nr Hub 
'Ti||.', n H K hot ii * «tbnuii , In mj icti imiwuu in 3n« wti O 
^liutJ, i>iuii«hc HmvkiUHi. 

*hti bouwmt iimirkl %ln^ h/. ariVrTrmnf, and ml 
Kt " U,riwiw 1 Ja tfBF 1 J *' 21 *" maJ * 



J,,k? ''iri* thin i fs.u ih.ni T oa 

n! '? ,lllJF 1+1 r lrt r,n J ,Vul " rt ■ Brt - 1 * 1 1»»* 

I^J 1 *'*.?.' £ " hh - l> " ^" "i " T)w 

.,'™ !* <,lW *J r,alLi ^"" hn ■LtiinfftJ mvi.l? • ii.J 
, »" l>«l*ncf i,i«EPfiK dnli^r- ,n<nmr 1-i-r* l?rfi 

lh» Lj ^ , PIC ^ TW' J ' HriWN. " Kn 1 W4 Itlf IliN II 

* ■ prniTjnuYini in* nalU 10 *u+ir* Tor ihf l«Pt mrir* 



ihai if you'vf aoi IkD inveued. you'll loot o>cr whni 
I MHid you iuaa dccioe »h^Hei to icnd it bmnk. .ttt 
S trp H. And I den'i mmr vna ro htrp * unlru you 
aarce «!«J iff Mmnh »1 Irjj^i a hundred I mm »hjl 
>ou uivcscd 

U Ihc mUenar M »orth" 1H7T No — yon iWnk of 
r and ink Bur ihru'i nix wtuu I'm «dLmi 



SVIiui | ini mutinr \% inlnrnvuinui ,\fi>nr iiLiurmuiior. 
than I $ivt when I 'm paid 5IQ0U n a jitnt ipnkcr 
MM inkiritmiio« rluui 1 five In n one. bout comulEa- 
■ .in rm 

Hul ymj'rr rfatl^ t*ot nKlmi wryxAmj. ftecau^ I 
wnr'i iaih your check m money ctfdrr fw 31 dan 
tftw I'vr WW ynu my marenaJ Ittai'i iat djcil 
Return it ir II dij^ — iruS 111 ^n-r hiu k >c»ur ^ i 
o# n»iw> otdtr — upeaahtd. 

Ho* Jo Hiu knu# J 'II do if" ell if you reaflv 
10 he oft tKar mte lioV. po*i oaxe yc«*t cfc*tk for 
a raonlh from Lltojv — p/ao 2 oddmwtof *jf*j 
THiX'Ll |ivc vliu flrn!% of IvrtW Id tfCCi^f it, Iflftk 11 
oter, iry n owJ 

I Iltkiw whit you've ihinkmi- "He wi nrhleBiruj 
oniplc hn w in *ei neh " The truth n — and ihi* ii 
•ifTY imrmnint — (hr year Wwx I wared ""The \*ry 
MjnS War io R^hei," mt net ineome «-n K.f^w. 
And whu i 11 ^md 1 rfcl* j n ir * 1 rti jjr 1 hai k md 
ihl morwy.. ^rorhinj. m few houn a dav ihout ■ 
monlhi oikl or «hr vrar 

II dorMi'l i^iilrr "tduia^ki*! " t k IH a ttc|h uhooi 
jTaduarr 

11 doctn'l require -'b-apdaJ " ttMirmhrr I up 
1«] my aeek in debi «hen I mned 

11 donn't require "Ufe-k " 1 >f had mt?ir than mv 
diBFP Hut I'm ih.ii pirwmnuii ^oulhai vOullmakrhh 
rnirch money aa I Hew. And ynu mm do belter. I per- 
y-MLullt know one man mhti mad ineae peineirilei. 
wrked hard, and made 1 1 miiii.m dolt"" m I >e*" 
tiut morris i*ft i e^eriihtni 

It doewt'E require ' s [aJem " Ju« cnousA brum Io 

kno* *tiai in look fiM. ^Jul I'fl trll yuu ihal 

tt dtMmn"E rtquKe "yduih." One ■oman i worked 
*Mi n, ii^ei -ft ^he'-i travelled i!*e »isrld over, 
ntflkifti all in* money *he needv, doing only wfiar I 
tauiftt her 

1 1 rliYni 1 rrq-.nrr ' VipeiM-ru.fr " A widnw in 
f."hk.ifo tkia been a*cn(ini| U*.flfl> a ve« kw I hr 
paid 5 y«ri.. uuri| my mrihoih 

What rjoei it trojukrc" 1 Belief, though tn lakr: ■ 
ehancr EruMnjh 10 no*orlr what l h l tend you. 
rn<jU|(h Lo put Ifci hrln^irHri inUi ul.ik.i1 I ■ v^'u dM 
juat Ihai — nol hrinrj. TTKif r + ncrthinf lev. — the TeMih % 
will be ItanJ 10 t'elieie Remember — I fiiif aniee 11 

Yuu dmTi hive lo |M up T^irr r^-b Hut yew may 
tainn thr making tn rnuvh nn^w^ ihj | ¥nil 'j| he a h| r 
10. Onec aiain — ] iiiATantec ft 

I kito* you're rkertthcaJ WeH, here are *ome conv 
menn from ornet people 41 nil tali ha^e been used 10 
protect lhe wriirr'* pmavy T1*e priiiJimli are in mr 
filei.j I'm tiiM ibau hit ton. Miew people didn't 
bcltrvt me either «ncn thry vhpped ihi vouonn 
{pue*i ir»e> fiturrd hi*i, ^mf 1 »j\r« , i |oine »o 
depo-id ihnr tn*xk for ii aran il daivi, itey had 
*vnihm( to lote. 

The? *nc rijirii 

And krrr "r a^ur thwy nv**4 

■Wottp H tl..c - i.r V 

,l (.kldi> enoufh^ I fiurcharfd L jj» Mhi'i W m 10 
«icnr* vonie m Tnonihi ifP, or io, rtad tt iml 
really did h<rthtri| abotn n Then, ahoui three *cel i 
a|o, *rwrj 1 *■! irniiy ienini JtnprTaie about nrv 
finaneial y tun ion, I t e m cm bered ft. reread k. 
uud>rd wA Hm ttme. pici n to work and ^ Ov\'. n 
tW* «fif Doew's lau much nme, either. ., I 
fucn ftDmr oF m |uu ba^r to he ai a *evere doim of 
Jriperatiiin. bchwre ^e (^rrLumn 1 he nhirnaH 
la, i ine^. procrailmaliora " 

Str J k k Aiiihnm, ( A 

-Mud* 150.000 luil Ifwlhna. tniufttf 4 

"In FrbeuiJY I7?4 T ou mc Urn icn hw.k«l your 
La/t way to Uetm, Strricr than t tti>r made 

apfH-ottrruuery 90 grand t$50 % ffl»i |uai fooiuij 
arounti on ihc bikr> VtHU -tft # y mm. J reaJh 



am Ivy — oiherw i-se 1 could Iijic made W milltort 1 
Mr R M^K A.lama.GA 

W4 k dW In 45 day*" 

*■ . recdovd 1 Ml m int miU the tar *J day* 

"Thanki aaam." 

Mr. ILO.N. , JdaiFwan, W. V A 

rMldr S7D.W0 

"A f^O.DOO thajtlu lo you for wriliruj The Lazy 
Man' 1 Wiiv rcr ItKihti. Itiai's hO# fflilkti V\i 
made 

"I mat ihii ewra irttome for ail or 1 be good ihinti in 
!.lr rxtM* ^mnt, d*hk auiomobuei, ett Stvin 
I booe jo make cjaouph lo quit my nfwlar job and 
devote Ml 1 urn* Lo makina moftc^ the eaiy wjty " 
Mr b ft,, Newport Beach. CA 

S240.0MO m rie^ea monUn 

"two yean afjj, I mailed you ien doll«M tn iheri 
J«p<i*licm a hrtlrr l|Tr Ihw vrjj a*o. r uU out 
uJ ibe blue ik> f 1 man called and oUcrcd me 1 parl- 
rir-ihip I riii^vrd '.f-n \M,i*Tl> jzsh rig-,irl«M m 
eteven mtwtihi You are a God tenl miracle to mc, lh 
ft I . 1'ji.nfMil.i Mki« 

"Therr't no UepptnK mr 1 

^SfiOCT l H n mot your itajy M-M'i *ay IO taibn) in 
JuJv. I've arinM d fompanm . Lhere'«no fiopninf. 
nw aild I'm vn hian I nred . h.ur.' ru hrtp f lir on the 
BTound" 

M T Inland. OR 

WK#i I'm uyinf 11 peobiMy L-onnuv to *hai 
^i.iu'*e heard Tr-im vour fr^p^J,. ui.n laintU - 
Icacj hci^, and mayhr everyone eue you know 

1 4:an o*ih «k -juu 01^ ^ueMrt^n 

Ho» ifiam nl Lhrni ur nullinnaLres' 1 

So ft" 1 up to >ou 

A twaHh from rodLay. you can I* Poihirtj more 
than M nayi ojder — or you can be on your way to 
ten In j ox-h. You decide. 

Th* *vjnj r?imn I e*et kne« luld me tomc-hinj I 
jie^ti kunoi "Moil pm-plr air |np bury rarnmf a 
livi-np in make anj moncv " 

ChMi'l lake 11 tag I cbd !o find out he wai t l#hi 

111 prow h 10 yon, if yooT wrtd m i*w coupon 
now. I'm rut aiktng you to "oelirjve" mr iisv irv 11 
If V r tn wtoflg, aJI you've »ia h a eoupk or manuie* 
and u pcMiajie stamp &*h what if I'm hghi? 

bbhBbbbI. Cwir is^i 



SwHrn dement 

"On the haio i.1 rhv pjnrp\s.HniaJ reunKmihip 
as hn accourftarft. I ccnil* ihftt Mr. KaYta'* nn 
woeih it aaote ihan oaaj frafflion JnlUn " 

St«a»l A C ofan 



Bank Refeierhr 
Home Hank 

l"W>IO Mji.i. -iia %..'•».!« 

Fountain Valley, 
CA WW 



Jw KnrtM* 

niQS Paofc, Dept. S^.D 

Sun id Heau'h, California WiJ 

Jew, you may be full or hearw, but what haw I 
pot 10 km* Send nie the tJJy Mo.n> Way m 
kj^hen Btrt don't tiepaM mv rktrft ot mower 
ivdrr /or o) /«iir St nun 4fiff ir i m rh* nan/ 

II J return your materud — for #*r reaion — 
unhiA eJlbj time. Trtum my um-virwd 1 thetk im 
rrtoflo order 10 me On ihm ohil trrre'i my Ian 
dolltri 



Nan 



rP-aa*a "nnl 



^,•l>-< 
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PEOPLE IN BUSINESS 



Making Tracks 
In Cosmetics 

In a farmer job, Carole P. Beller hurled 
her ■sht.ie against a wall when her boss 
told her she wouldn't begetting a raise 
because "you don't need the money, 
your husband has a very nice job." 
Now the shoe is on the other foot. Af- 
ter leas than a decade in the cosmetics 
industry. Belter, 3*. . - | -n -ii.Jent of the 
Frances Denney Corporation in Now 
York 

Beller jgined Denney as marketing 
vice president in 1978 after working 
with Lancome and Rev! on and boosted 
sale* by S10 million her first year. 
While Denney may newer become? an* 
other Rev Ion. Belter hop*** to pufrh the 
company into the $60 million bracket 
in the next few years f !979 sales were 
£18 million), and perhaps also to intro- 
duce a line of vitamins and other 
health products. 

Her first entrepreneurial venture 
was opening an African art gallery 
while earning an MBA at the Harvard 
Business School. "It was a great oppor- 
tunity to learn about running a busj- 
neW ahe says. After graduation, 
Beller learned about the advertising 
business at Benton & Bowles in New 
York when she worked on the YardJey 
of London account. "I liked the fast 
pace of the cosmetics world." she says. 
"You jaever gi*t bored - M 

Beller also was on the fast track in 
becoming f parent Her two-year-old 
daughter was born just two hours after 
Seller Jeft her of- 
fice Three days 
later* Beller 
wan back at 
work. But, 




Steve and Doris Colgate ceme fan Ural In their dims In the Faetnet race Inst year. 




Cnrole B«N«r uootfed tale* by 510 mJJllon 



she says k r 7 rjon't recommend that to 
other working wo men. It takes a while 
to get bock on your feet physically/' 



Sugar Coating 
For the Doctors 



For b3ue»wair<r sailors Stave and Dons 
Colgate, the moat promising port on 
the horteori right now is the American 
Medical Association, which is hiring 
the Collates to teach doctors how to 
sail It seems that the AM A. like other 
professional societies, offers shori 
courses and seminars designed to keep 
doctors up to data and broaden their 
skills. To make the regimen more at- 
tractive, The AM A will odd a little re- 
creation — basic sailing lessons at the 
Collates" school on Captiva Island, Fia. 

,T We hope to have 96 doctors in the 
first group, starting in tha spring, " 
says Steve, 45> who first took to the 
helm at age seven and raced & 27-foot 
Soling sloop in the 1968 Olympics. 

Colgate his been teaching sailing for 
16 years, starting at City Island, New 
York. In 1967 h when he was barely 
keening sail and spar together, a 
young aecreUry from Yachting maga- 
zine showed up for beginner IremuiM. A 
year later Steve and the secretary. Do- 
ris, now 39 r were married, and soon 
a he wis-? luiinJJin^ the tjuianess vnd of 
sailing. Today, the Colgate*' Offshore 
Sailing School has more than boats 
and 40 instructors In addition to basic 



and advanced sailing and racing, ^ 
couple offers a course in celestial 
gation that takes students from Hhod* 
Inland to Rerrnuda 

The Colgfttes themselves have iW* 
own racing boat h a M-Eoot a I tuning 
sloop. Sleuth, which came in fk* 1 
the older boa is class of the ill 
Fastnet race oil the Irish coast W 
year \2A boats were abandoned or S^n 
and IS crew tmttliOBtii were lost * 
storms). The couple also compete* ifl 
HFiutlUn mcey up and down thy Alt* 11 
tic Coast 



This Law Office 
Makes House Calls 

In the good old days; doctor* r* fld * 
house calk Now, 8a n Oiefio I a 
San ford R Monroe has taker 1 W 
where they 1ef fc uH" En fad, hp run* !l U * 
law office out of a 1973 Ford van W*j 
he drives up to his clients' home* 
witrkljluco.'s MunniM. -if*. i>[:*r:i 4 ' ^' 
practice, The Mobile Attorney, g| 
month* ago when he got fed up * . 
" the smog and traffic" in Los An^'j, 
Despite his ui iron volitional office. ^ 
ha it dies the traditional legal Pjj-g 
U'nifr— including divnnu^. cl>,ltfa *Lj 
wdU, emate planning, bankrupt ^ 
an ocaiaional criminal case. 

Most people are glad to w him 
ing. "People feel comfortable in 
homes/' says Monroe, who adds ^ 
homey atmosphere by wearing fl** 



0 



82 
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Ud apart shirts instead of three-piece 
suite, Sy far, Monroe's road show is pay- 
ing otf; he'll make more this year than 
in any of his eight yean of stationary 
Practice "Lei's face iU" says Monroe. 
Tm offering a unique service," 



A Competitor Who 
Can't Say Can't 




The 



next time you watch football or 
tennis on television, take a look at 
what the athletes are playing on. 
Chancy are The surface was made by 
t-harlesA Ike nn an ^ company, C. A.M. 
Sports, Jnc .„ m New York. 

ftfenrtnn aim plays sports, despite 
the childhood affliction of cerebral pal- 
*y that left him with a game fight leg. 
The word can't was never in my vo- 
«*ukry, ,p aays tht £ft-y earned wrcpa- 
av president* who likes swimming. 
^cyTcling and tenni?. "T was not around 
Gther handicapped children, so Z 
kfrrned to compete with myself while 
competing with others." 
When not competing for fun, Breo- 
us pushing sates of a doswn differ- 
kinds of surface*, from artificial 
£rnss to viny Cushioned race tracks In 
the past y ewr a | otleF he has increased 
^lea by 20D percent and b aiming at 
Si milhon mnrk thia year. 
While Bren- 
n »ns mam c jj. 

are col- 
^*ndhlgh 




schools, new bus* 
nesa is coming 
from corpora- 
tions that are 
setting up phys- 
ical fitness 
centers for 
employes 
and from ex- 
ports, partic- 
ularly to 
wealthy Saudi 
Arabian tennis 
players. Brennan, 
by the way, takes 
his payments in cash. 
dot crude oil 



Charles Brsnnan tries out his lentils turf. 

A Hollywood Hit 
In Money Managing 

"1 never gave a thought to a career 
when [ was la high school; 1 was too 
busy having fun/* says Laura Lixer- 
CfttLfornifi State College At NorUiridge 
didn't inspire her to choose a 
either, tfhe dropped out in 1972. 

Now Liier, 2^. finds her fun in man- 
aging money for Holly- 
wood celebrities— 
about $15 million a 
year — and running 
a Limousine compa- 



ny. '1 bought the company because I 
use Limousines so much in my busi- 
ness," she aays, 

Lizer started as a typist at an insur- 
ance company in Los Angeles, moved 
up to branch office manager and Bhen 
became a bookkeeper at a firm Lhal 
manages movie and TV figures' fi* 
nances. She fo»! i: «i ! : i rself frustrated be- 
cause she couldn't be more involved. A 
producer with whom she played tennis 
offered a closet-sized room in his otHcu 
suite free for a few months, and Laura 
Lizer Associates premiered in 1976. 

Her big break came when she met 
stunt man and director Hftl Need ham, 
who signed on and sent her fellow 
stunt men* all of whom met her re- 
quirement of a minimum of $100,000 
Annual salary 

By the end of her first year in bu*i* 
nees, Lizer had 12 client** who each 
pay 5 percent of their incomes for her 
service*, and had married the tennis 
partner who gave her office space. She 
now has 20 clients, including actor 
Will Simpson or "One He* Over the 
Cuckooe Nest" and Nick Corea. pro- 
ducer of CBS's "The Incredible Hulk," 
Lizer doesn't have time to play ten- 
nis now, but she occasionally takes a 
few days off to work in films. She 
played L title Beaver, the blonde truck 
driver, in "Smokey and the Bandit," 
with Burt Reynolds Is she thinking 
about acting as a second career? 

M N0T she 
says "Its 
just fun." 





^Un Ui#r boufthi her own llmouiin* company id Ejke- car* of her then la. who pay her 5 percent of iheir uli-fJgure 
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How to Achieve Total Financial Freedom 



A MUTUAL CONCERN. Wr ve n^rr mei 
and probably never wilt, but I think we sharp 
a common mrprrat That interest is in 
achieving comptelr and total financial frre- 

Am 

Recently my net wurth reached the mo#Tc 
/tuition dollar mark, and it only look me 45 
months to achieve that. 

That might not i rnpress you, hut if you had 
Keen me juat a few year* togu, y*m might wil- 
der how ] did tt f lived in Denver then, in a 
crunprdj tumbled down house al 2345 South 
fiigh Street. My wife was exp*tntih^ (rur sec 
ond child and *r were to brake we had to 
borrow 1150.00 from a relative jmit to buy 
!'.h:<J And pay the rent 

By the way, I know 1 didn't make a million 
dollar* hf^nurtc of my superior intellect — 1 
barely got through Amei High. School 
(Ann. towa> with a C average t did a little 
he!ii-r Liter on hul 1 sucm realized that ■ 
salaried job wraa not the way to become fl nu fi- 
nally free. If you II atop and think, you'll 
realise that miilJunjairet do not work lb, 2it m 
or 50 lima harder or longer than you, 

FINANCIAL FREEDOM. Itaeemathat most 
people who ore diarginft for financial ndvicr 
have studied how to "do it* but have never 
actually "don* it' Oicni^!^.. You *n II find 
m \fn\ rf-ad my fnrrnulai. that tince 1 have 
Actually achif-ved lotal financial Irevdom 
myself, that you will receive from me more 
thanjuit the rnoli vi hon t» achieve y<r.jrrswn 
financial independence, but a workable 
nrep-hy-Htpp plan to actually do it 



STEP-GY-STEP Contained in the work 
entitled Nov To Waft* Up TH* F/nencfaf 
Gvvuj fruUOv YOU are the vanou* formwJof 
which will fdiow you eomctly how you can do 
each of the i ■ I r. l.- 

■ buy income properties for aa I ittle an $ 100 
down 

■ Ix'pn without any ctiflh 

a putf 1 0,004) caih and more in your pocket 
each Lime you buy ( without telling pro- 
perty-J 

■ compound* youraaaeta at 100** yearly 

■ legal ly avoid paying federal or Kate m 
come Uaea, 

■ buy bargain! at One-half the market 
value 



LEISURE. If you apply these far. 
mula* and method* you will find 10 a very 
short time, you will be able to do alnwat 
anything you care to do, and | think, at that 
lime, you wait find dlh 1 have, that upending 
laveral weeka on the beach e* of Hawaii, ar 
on thr iki slopes fiT Colorado, orjudl -n^hi^ee 
ttuj m Europe, or any other place in the 
world, you begin to understand what rft*J 
fwdom ii all about 

Mi.-wt people think that it would be im- 
paeat bin todooomr of the thing 1 ! listed above 
For example, to buy a property, and at the 
tame time put f I O.fHKh or more' rash in your 
pix' ket w i th out sel h nif the prupert y , or to buy 
« property with bule or nocoxh down 

Bel ievi> me. it in possible and fai rty ii mple 
Thu if exactly how mmi wealthy people at 




Mark Cl Harold ten became a millionaire In four years because he 
found a way to harness inflation to his benefit Now It's your turn I "IV* 
found" aays Harold sen + "thai mo At people Just need a specific road 
map fo totttm. , . they can do what fVe done. " 



to ally do make 10. 
money than you do 



at N 



YOUR MONEY 1 S WORTH. While I wai 

iLru^tmg on making my tint million, I 
often thought how nice it would be in have 
the peraonaJ advice and cuunael from Kime- 
one tike Howard Hughes or J Paul Cetty 

What would 1 have been willing to pay for 
thus nervier? 1 con toJ| yewj one mure thing far 
*ure t it would have been a lirt more than the 
f 10.00 that ['m iroio]> tu ask yuu to i nvest in 
your financial future. 



country lorn*, not because they Lack in- 
telligence, or even wi llnower. but because of 
procra*itinatjon, or lock of action — pic*** 
don't be tike the mnaf.es Make a dwsion 
while yoo have thin paper in your hand* 
Make a decioion now to either act now and 
send fur my material or immediately rou 
file this paper it your decision w to order, do 
It now, nflt later Otherwise voii may l(* tf - 
juat bY default 

FINANCIAL FREEDOM.- To order, 
mmply take ftny Size paper, write the wards 
"Financial Freedom," your name and ad- 



" . mure than 500.000 people have discovered that my 
formulas will provide the road map that can tead to total 
financial freedom . . /' 



FOR YOUfl FUTURE. What will this 
5 lu ftti actually do for you? it will give you a 
complete it^^hy-it^p plan that you can fal- 
luw to become totally and compldrly Finan- 
cially indenennVnl 

Fteaee try to understand m> dilemma I'm 
not a New York advert lung apvnry with all 
their pfoJe*MunftJ ^kill and manpower to 
mir a powerful and nersuajMve Ad to con- 
vi nee you thut I can mak*> you financially 
independent I am just Homebody who ha* 
actually dane It", and Can really ihow you 
how to "do K 

TEST IT YOU ASEIF. I t'i really ^ te fruih 
iraU ruj hi have mmethina; v> valuable aa I 
know 1 have, but lack the tkill to Convince 
yniolr in try H fai th*-m*el vi^i | h^ fr hy my 
-imp! i' direct approach f can coitviiKC you to 
try my formula* 

iNOECIStOnl — THE COSTLY DECISION 

ft if+m* the majority uf the peoof^ i n tntr nth 



dreaa, nnri wnd it afong with a check far 
I £0 00 (u Mark O HDnildwn, inc., 2612 So 
1030 Went, Dept. AhTISn. Salt UkrClty, UtJ 1 

H you irnd for m^> material* now, t wll 
also send you document* that will thaw y 
preciitely how you Lon borrow From t?u 4 
to $^0ti,0Oual if!- above the prime rale lib" 
juvt your ni^nnture naj collateral 

ITS GUARANTEED, If you are null ao- 
what HkEjfiical, and believe me. when 
atortod out I certajnly was, becnune of the 
many people in thr wurld Irytnjj to drc* 1 ^'' 
oUiern. I woo Id encourage you to po^tda^ 
your check by SO day*, and I promise 
Kuorantre- that it will not be rlepofttLed for 
I east th ose ."30 dd ys a nd i r for any reason " 
do not thmk that what i have sent you liv 
up. in every anpe^ t Uy what I tofd you in th 
Loiter, wnd the matenat hack, and I ^ 
quick fy. wirhouF qtre^tinn. refund y^ 
rncFnev and Hfmj back your own uncoaP 
check or money order 

' Mirk II llHfllUteKII. I IK « 
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When Strikes Count 



By JohnCostello 
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Then he was a younger man, 
George ZeidelJ had visions of 
great athletic feats, lie tried 
baseball and football, but he was no 
great shakes, ™1 always liked sports/" 
he says, "But the truth is I was kind of 
a washout I was a sub-cub in every- 
thing I tried out for/' 

But the klutz on the diamond and 
gridiron is a different cat in a bowling 
alley. When he strides up to the foul 
Line swinging a 16-pound bowling baJJ t 
he's big league 

"When I started bowling*" says the 
57-year-old San Diego, Califs business- 
man, '"I felt I could become good at it. 
Then, as 1 got better and better, and 
my average climbed, it really appealed 
to me- I had found my niche M 

The founder of International Clean 
Products, Inc., an industrial wiping 
materials firm, Zeidell took up bowling 
SB years ago. **1 have an average of 
178 now," he soya, "but my av- 
erage has been as high as 191" 
What's a perfect score? 300. 
Which ls somewhat like a hole 
in one to a golfer 

"But that's not what 
means most to me. I've 
never been a drin ker or a 
guy who horsea around," 
Zoidetl says- "So bowling 
was my outlet It meant e 



ill-tig If4g 1 
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chance to get away from business con- 
cerns and problems. La yo out and relax, 
and to enjoy the camaraderie of fellow 
bowlers." 

ZeidelJ has a Jot of company. 
Some 64 million Americans bowl, 
the Bow ling Proprietors 1 Association 
of America, [nc, + says. Most of them 
bowl tenpins, but the smaller duck pin* 
ore popular, too, along the East Coast. 
Nearly 10 million kegLera bowl regu- 
larly Ln organized leagues 

The three big tenpin associations are 
the men's American Bowling Congress 
* 4.700,000). the Women's International 
Bowling Congress (4,226,000), and the 
American Junior Bowling Congress 
<850,Q00). The National Duckpin Bowl- 
ing Congress' membership is 275,000. 

"'Bowling is the nation's largest par- 
ticipation sport/' the American Bowl- 
ing Congress saya. 

Bowling b not uniquely Amer- 
ican, but ten pin bowling lb a 

home-grow ri product. 
The sport dates back to 
ancient Egypt. Objects 
for playing a game A 



resembling bowling were found in 
S200 B.C, tomb, accord big to Patrick J» 
McDonough, author of The Official 
Bowling Guide. 

Who designed the first bowling al- 
ley? Would you believe the ancient 
Polynesians had an influence"? They 
rolled stones at objects €0 feet away. It 
just so happens that the distance be- 
tween the foul fine to the pins on a 
modern bowling alley is 60 feet. 

The first bow king centers appeared 
in Germany and Holland in the 15th 
century. Bowlers then aimed at nine 
pins. Still do in Germa- 
ny 1 but the tenpin 
variety is almost 
universal now. 
The Dutch set- 
tlers to the 
New World 
brought 







nine pin bowling to our shores in the 
J?th ^ntury, By the 19th century a 
number of states nut La wed nine pin 
bowling as a form of gambling To cir- 
cumvent the Law, bowlers come Up 
with a simple solution— i hey added a 
pin and the tenpin game wo know to- 
day was created. 

Bowlers spend a bundle on their hob- 
by. Last year, says the National Sport- 
ing Goods Association, they bought 2.2 
million bowling balls $£67.9 million r, 
nearly two million pairs of bowling 
aboes ($32.6 million), and about the 
wime number of bowling bugs i*27 mil- 
lion) Total: 1 127-5 million for that 
type of equipment 

That's peanuts compared to what 
they spend to play. 

"Thert are 140,000 bowling Iamb in 
the United States." says Keith L. Sal- 
ter of the National Bowling Council, 
'We figure 32 games a day are rolled 
on every lane at an average cost of SI a 
game per bowler. Multiply that by 365 
days a year and you come up with Si 6 
billion. And there's plenty spent on 
Knacks, cigarettes, pinball machines— 
and beer frames." 

Traditionally, the unlucky cuss who 
knocks down the feweat pins in the 
fifth frame buys the drinka for his or 
her fellow bowlers, 

Unlike zeidelu Mary Judith 
Judy" Lee, 41 p was always 
athletic "All the Lees were" 
she says. "My family owns the Dragon 
Pearl restaurant in La* Angeles. I 
worked there when I was a teenager, 
along with my brothers and aiatera. 

"The restaurant closed nt 10, but it 
was 11 or 12 before we finished clean- 
ing up What do you do at that time of 
night? We had two choices— an ali^ 
m lfht movie or bowling. The alleys 
w ere open 24 hours a day. We weren't 
the kind of kids who liked to spend 
that time sitting in a movie theater. So 
w * used to go bowling/' 

t*a is head of Judy Lee Associate*, a 
W Angeles data processing consulting 
firm, and a member of the Women's 
international Bowling Congress. She 
*oj WraCTfl National Queen s Champi^ 
°n in 1966. Her average is stilt a high 
185. What does she like most, about the 
'•Port of bowling? 
**! enjoy competing re 
With Judy Lee's average, Jeff Fer- 
^nd, 39. would be a world beater* 

He bowls dutkpins. Last year his av- 
erage "was 150, within a coupl* or pin* 
either way" The nation's top male 
duckpin bowler's average was L 54, 503. 

w by duckpint? 
^ at j on fc s business - skkkmhk 



Apparently a case of the way the 
twig was bent. Jeff grew up in duckpin 
territory, Salisbury Md. He was prac- 
tically teethed on a duckpin ball. 
"When 1 got started/' he says, "there 
was no way in the world I could have 
handled a heavy bail. 

"On Saturdays, while my mother did 
the shopping, my father and I used to 
wait for her in a Salisbury recreation 
center, a duckpin bowling alley. Al- 
most as soon as 1 could walk, a couple 
of old-timers had me try my hand at 
the game. I could just barely waddle up 



They Don't Look 
Like Ducks - . ■ 

So why are the small pins called 
duckpini? Go back to the spring of 
1900 in Baltimore at the Diamond 
alleys, owned by two Oriole bata- 
hall players, Wilbert Robinson and 
John J. McGraw, later manager of 
the New York Giant* Both are 
now in baseball's Hall of Fam#- 

Tanpina was than a winter 
■port* In the summer, bowlers 
played tang-forgotten games such 
as five back and cocked hat with a 
pinl-ske ball. 

On a suggestion, the alley man* 
ager had a set of scaled-down ten- 
pins made for the smaller balls- 
Due khun tern Robinson nnd 
McGraw remarked that the pins 
looked like a "flock of Hying 
ducks'* whan hit by a ball. 

Sports riter BUI Clarke of the 
Morning Sun, writing about the 
new farm of bowling* referred to 
the little targets ns duck pins The 
mime stuck 



to the foul line, hanging on to the ball 
with hath hands." 

But Forrand, owner of Eastwood 
Trophies, a trophy shop in Salisbury, 
has been qui of triangular trousers for 
a long time 

Why does he still stick to duckpins? 
Weil, be"s on the board of the National 
Duckpin Bowling Congress and he 
loves the game. "I don't want to see it 
die/' he says. 

He does his best to keep it alive by 
bowling in eight leagues. He's at the 
lanes every night except Saturday and 
bowls twice a night on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. 

How does he manage to net out of 
the hoUfft* that much ? "No problem /' 
he say*. 'Tm single " 

iv*o 



Toddlers are a little young for ten- 
pins However, you don't have to be Su- 
perman or the Bionk Woman to enjoy 
the sport. 

Take Bemice "Bernie" Naraus, 60, 
owner of Artistic Ceramic Shops, Inc-< 
in Milwaukee, Wis. She has been bowl- 
ing for almost 40 years. 

"I started out/' Bernie save, "with a 
Iti- pound ball Now I'm dawn to a 14 
pounder. But J bowl two nights a week, 
and my average is still about 170." 

T-ftAT'e do wis from the 192 aver- 
age she carried in her heyday, 
when she and four good friends 
made up the Ned Day Bowl women's 
team They traveled the tournament 
circuit for about 15 yean. 

"Our first national tou moment," 
she say e, "was b California in 194 L 
when we were in our 20ft. 

"They start 'em out young in Mil- 
waukee/' she adds with a laugh, "and 
we bowl until we fall out of our shoes. 
They manufacture bowling balls in so 
many different weights that even little 
grandmas can bowl. You can get bowl- 
ing balls that weigh as little as eight, 
nine or ten pound* 

"We have a lot of senior leagues in 
our area. There*! a bowling alley near 
my shop where a W^year-old woman 
bowls every week." Will Bernie be 
bowling ai 90? "I certainly hope io." 
she says. 

So does Jim Lusk 

"I never aspired to be the world's, 
greatest bowler/" sayB James T. ""Jim" 
Luaki 53 k proprietor of Lusk Monu- 
ment Company, Jamestown, NJ>- "I 
got something better— friendship. 11 

Lusk is a member of the board of the 
American Bowling Congress and runs 
The state bowling tournament. "As a 
result I know moet of the bowlers in 
the stale, " he Bays 

He started bowling while in high 
school, From about 1950 un, Jim Lusk 
was a member of the Gun and Reel 
howling team in Jamestown. 

''Our team wo* very close/' he says, 
"and not just on the bowling lanes We 
were good friends socially, and our 
wive* were good friend* We had n 
tournament team and traveled quite a 
bit together/' 

In 1963, Gun and Reel won the 
North Dakota slate tenpin champion- 
ship. About six years ago, however, the 
championship team folded. What 
broke up that old gang of his— wedding 
bells, jealousies, a falling out? 

"Never." he says "We were just get- 
ting older. Actual I v. what broke it up 
was bad hacks/' □ 

it 



EDITORIAL 



Only One Solution 



The jlong UPWAfifi trend in strikes by public 
employes— from 15 in 1958 to 645 last 
year— is graphic evjde&c* that the country has 
not learned how to cope with this problem, and 
will be forced to eventually. 
None* of the options seem very attractive: 
— Let public employes strike and assume 
they'll be reasonable? History teaches that un- 
checked power lb always abused. 

—Require arbitration for unresolved dis- 
putes? That may buy some peace, but at best, 
it simply transfers coercive power from an un- 
elected union to an unelected arbitrator. At 
wunstj the union may strike anyway, if it feels 
it cannot five with the arbitrator's decision, 

— Try to be fair with public employee, but 
firmly and consistently enforce taw* barring 
strikes? This course of action requires public 
officials and citizens to endure much inconve- 
nience for the sake of upholding a principle, 

Public employe unions are quite open about 
their intention to violate antistrike laws until 
society tires of trying to enforce them, "The 
law is only what the political leaders of the 
time determine it to be/* says W. Howard 
McClennan, president of the AFL-CIO Public 
Employe Department. And, he adds: "When 
the state refuse* to proeecute ritiaens practic- 
ing civil disobedience, it in effect Legitimizes 
the disobedience/* 
Similar legitimization results from the prac- 



tice of granting amnasty to thoge who wage an 
illegal strike, as part of the strike settlement. 
Union leaders are practical people. If public 
employes break the law* gain extra pay and 
benefits, and suffer no penalty, they will draw 
the obvious conclusion. 

Unions argue that people cannot be deprived 
of their "baste human right" to "withhold their 
services 1 * and that public employes are no dif- 
ferent from those in the private sector. 

Their arguments are seductive, but specious. 
First, a certain loss of Liberty occurs in most 
forms of employment, public or private. For- 
going strike privileges is simply one more con- 
dition of employment which the public em- 
ploye knows, or should know, before 
voluntarily accepting a government job. 

Second, as the sole provider of many essential 
services affecting safety and health, govern- 
ment is hardly the same as a private employer. 
A strike against a government is a strike 
against all the people served by that govern- 
ment. When a minority, such as the firelighters, 
attempt to impose their will on the majority by 
preventing non-striking firefighters from doing 
their Job, for example* or when corrections 
employes suddenly walk off the job leaving hun- 
dreds of convicts inadequately guarded, democ- 
racy itself is under attack. 

There is only one solution: The lawi barring 
public sector strikes must be enforced. 



The Stronger Voice 



THE PAID CIRCULATION of NATION^ BUSINESS 
has soared from 952,000 to 1,300,000 in five 
years. That gain b unmatched by any other 
business magazine. 

Our publisher, the U S. Chamber of Com- 
merce* advises, however, that we aren't the 
only growth segment of the organization. The 
Chamber membership has zoomed from 53,000 
to 100,000 id those same five years. 
Many of those new members started out as 



subscribers to Nation's Business. One of our 
purposes is to increase the awareness of our 
readers in the hope they will become more ac- 
tive in the nation's affairs. These new mem- 
bers are indicative of a more active business 
community. So we will continue our editorial 
policy or objective reporting and analysis of 
the events and issues that affect business. The 
Chamber's growth and this approach will fur- 
ther strengthen the voice of business, 
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Best investment 
on the Street. 



On Walt SireH or in trucks, you want 
the best return on your investment 
The International * COF 4070B Is a 
sound investment from purchase 
price to trade-in value. 

Take profitability A. lightweight 
aluminum cab is standard with the 
COF 407GB. And a lighter weight cab 
lets you haul heavier loads for a 
bigger payback 

Economy? The COF 4G70B design 
culs fuel cost* up to 25V because of 
smooth unrestricted airflow and a 
drive train and major components 



engineered to save fuel. 

The COF 4070B also ipves your 
driver a safer, more comfortable 
ride. Thai gives you greater driver 
productivity 

As fur M'rrter your COY 407 L s 
FKV« far from the largest best- 
trained df air r organization in the 
industry Downtime costs you money 
International service centers get you 
back on the road fast. 

Profitability, economy productivity, 
service r They make the International 
COF 4070B the best invesbnent on 
the street 

+ K.isrtj on *cxsmputef *kmUalt^<omp^cin 
or tin International COF 40 7 OB with a 290 
H P hiATidimi rcihTLnr *.1-Utti Af d 1 u .uidftu 
«t deflector «nd « COF 40708 equlpprd wltti 
a2»0H P rr .in imi tfrfcirin*' Mclwlttrir* anrJ 
nit de fi wkn 



HI HTERNATIONAL 

We build your kind of Truck. 



ONLY ONE ULTRA LOW TAR HAS IT. 
VANTAGE ULTRA LIGHTS. ' 











Warning. Tha Surgeon General Has QetermmErt Q 


That CfgareTTe Smoking Is Dangerous id Your Health 1 



Ultra lo*Tcw 6mg 





ONLY 
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